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igs LATE GERALD MASSEY. 


The many admirers of the late Gerald Massey in all parts of t! 
Bnglieh- -speaking world will learn with regret that his widow po 
daughters have been left unprovided for. The deceased poet, whose 
fame as a singer of democracy was made half a century ago, devoted 
his energies emuahent his life to causes and researches in which he 

could gain little save honour. is massive work on the ‘Secret 
Drama of Shakespeare's Sonnets’ is typical of his thoroughness and 
of his disregard of preaaiay rewards. u ese qualities are 
peculiarly apparent in his six learned and deeply thoughtful volumes 
on Egyptology, which practically absorbed the last board years of his 
life, and of which the cost of printing exhausted his scanty means. 
Even those who did not accept his conclusions have an tribute to 
the fine literary quality of all _ writing ; while others have found 
in him a guide and 1 acumen and power. As 
a mere lecturer he made trend and disciples wherever he went ; and 
thousands who never saw him in the flesh found in his poe Re ‘try joy and 
inspiration. Future a will judge whether all this toil was 
warranted, but Massey felt that the writing and seeing in 
print his last volumes, | Anclent Esypt the oe ae of the World,’ 
made his life worth living. He has left a widow between 70 and 80 
years of age, four daughters, two of whom are virtually invalids. 

The late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman very generously donated 
201. from the Royal Bounty Fund, and friends of the family have felt 
that this sum mi ht = the nucleus of a fund which would yield a 
small income. Appeal is addressed to all those who have 
received pleasure from his Poetry, or help in any way from his other 
Writings - Lectures, and those who have realized his single-minded 
zeal for ideas. 


FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 








£ 3. d. 
From the Royal Bounty Fund, by the kindness of the — 

Sir Henry Campbel -Bannerman 200 0 6 
The Committee of the mega — Fund 100 0 0 
William Tebb, Esq. 23 0 0 
Claude Montefiore, Esq. 20 0 
Ardesir Framjee Vakilt “Esq. Bombay 2 0 
James Robertson, ao ‘ 1 0 
G. W. Foote, Esq., Readers of the Freethinker 13 0 
His Excellency the Hon. "i a — 0 
Andrew 7 ‘areca oe ‘ . 0 
Mrs 0 
H. Keatley Moore, Esq. Mayor of Croydon 0 
The Misses Raeb 0 
The Misses Ridley 0 


London Spiritual PAtitusce 
G. Massey, New York 
Mrs. Frank M: Marsball 
Miss Frost .. ‘ 


Mrs. Waterhouse . in > os on 
John M. Robertson, Esy 
Hon. z- red Deakin, par ‘Minister, Commonwealth ¢ of 


ralia & 
J.B. Shipley, Eeq. 

Sir Alexander Sim son . 
Thomas Hodgkin, Ksq. 
Sir Harry Johnston 

Prof. Churton Collins .. 
Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner. 


wean agVaaaaaass 
wweecscsoocooososoouuuncoss 


eocososcs osoososcoo 


e, Esq. 

John Auld, Esq. Metheny 
Mr. and Mrs. “syesaae Coates 
Lord Coleri 

Jas. Conte H. D. Rothesay -. 
Miss Katharine Bates .. 

E. Tanner, Esq. 

= — v Jackson Davis, Boston, U.S. A. 

18. 


v. Reid Mearnes.. 
Wiltrid oo a 
B. C., Lon 


Harold Sutaasere, Esq. aa 
. J., Newcastle 

Harold Carpenter, Esa. - 

Anonymous .. 


Subscriptions will be received oa JAMES ROBERTSON, Esa., 
5, Granby Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow, Scotland, who will render an 
account to all senders. 


Cheques should be made payable to the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
Hope Street Branch, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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Probident Institutions. 


[HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0007. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 


A 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right t 
participate in the following advantages :— % “ 


net. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
pan Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH, A Cot in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with it n 2 
attendance free, in ihtau cou ~~ 
FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at t Abbots Langle 
= LY of Members and their families for holidays or during 
premade contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
H. All these ar flabl f bers 
for their wives or widows and young ae eon ee 


EIGH’ 
diate STs, payment, of the » fahosriptions confers an absolute 


For further information 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row BC. oe th ee ee 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.0. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
cpa Pe nsions and Temporary Assistance ‘selatinale and 
assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBEI RSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in “the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the ey 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
rece iving 251. and the Women 201. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of ily late 
Majesty a Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Ne wsvendors 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late wh 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty year 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading cams 
throughout the whole period of the agits — for the repeal of the 
various then existing “‘ Taxes on Knowledg was for very many 
veers a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

“ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Mz ‘The employés of that firm have primary 
ri aA of election to its benefits. 

“Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 257. per annum for 
e... =f an, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rulesgoverning election to all Pensions 
are, that each € candidate shall have been (1) 2 Member of the Institu- 
oe for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 

ty-five years of uge ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 
= nm years. 

RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in eases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded in accordance — << merits and requirements of 
each case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 














Gdurational. 


RexvaAt HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDO 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 1 
pant COLLEGE PREPARES ~tdanbegabg for LY TONDON 
EGREES in SCIENCE and ART: 

PTWELY E ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from 501, to 601. a year, 
and several BURSARIES of not more than ee _ Soaabie for Three 
Years, will be offered for competition in JUN 

For further particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 


Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield ¢ reen, Surrey. 





JU Sivexsizry OF ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1908-9. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October 13, 
1908. The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on 
SEPTEMBER 11. 

e Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor 
of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor ot pattery ( h.B.), Doctor of Medicine 
(M.D.), Master of Surgery (Ch.M hey are conferred only after 
Examination, and only on Students of the University. A Diploma 
in Public Health is conferred after Examination on Graduates in 
Medicine of any University in the United Kingdom. The total cost 
for the whole Curriculum, including Hospital Fees and Fees for the 
Degree of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about 1501. Bursaries, Scholarships, 
Fellowships, oy Prizes to the number of Fifty, and of a aggregate 
annual value f 1,1807., are open to oe in this 

A rosbectus of the Classes, Fee tar 
THE SECRETARY OF THE MEDICAL PACU 

The University also Gants the following aoease :—In Arts: Doctor 
of Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science : 
Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and in Agri- 
culture). In ede eae Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor 
of Divinity. In octor of pane (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws 

(LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law (B.L. 

Particulars may be had on Seladtin to THE SECRETARY OF 

THE UNIVERSITY. 





ulty 
had non application to 








UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





Principal—Sir ISAMBARD OWEN, D.C.L. M.D. 
SESSION OF 1908-9. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER 22 
to 24. 

OPENING of TERM, OCTOBER 6. 

Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, and Letters, and of Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Exhibitions, on application to 

F. H. PRUEN 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


, Seeretary. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


THE ATHENEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 

















FACULTIES. 

SCIENCE, | MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY, 
LEADING TO DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS. 
THE SESSION 1908-9 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5, 1908. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN 
AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet 
the requirements of other Universities and of Nonarogg 3 Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of 
other Universities, may, after two years’ study or research, take a 
Master's Degre 

sy LLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Labora 
Courses, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c. Exhibitions rf 
Scholarships, will be sent on application to the SECRETARY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
U NIVEBSITY COLLEGE. 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
Professor—FREDK. BROWN. 
Assistant Professor—H. TONKS. 
Assistant—W. RUSSELL. 

Assistant Teacher of Painting—P. W. STEER. 

Lecturer on Anatomy—G. D. THANE, LL.D. (Professor of Anatomy). 
Lecturer on the History of Art—D. 8. MacCOLL, M.A. LL.D. 
Lecturer in Perspective—G. THOMSON. 

(Lectures on special branches of Art are also given by the Professors of 

Architecture, Archzology, and Egyptology. 

The venee TERM of the SESSION 1908-9 will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, October 

Intending Students should apply at once, as the number of 
vacancies is sm 

Residence for Men eo is srovided at University College Hall, 
Ealing (Warden—S. H. WOO. .Sc.), and for Women Students at 
College Hall, Byng Place, A... Square, W.C. (Principal—Mrs. 
VIRIAMU JONES). 

Copies of ‘THE 8 SLADE,’ being a Collection of Drawings and some 
Pictures done by Past and Present Students, 1893-1907, price 68 
may be had on application. 

The Prospectus, containing full parbosiets of Courses of Study and 
of Fees, is now ready, and Te be men to the under- 
signed. LITER’ W. 8 M.A., Secretary. 

‘Tniversity College, ma... Gow er Street). 





MAPAME AUBERT’S ENGLISH and 

FOREIGN GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
a and Daily Governesses 
(Finishing, Junior, Nursery), “ay Fag aig orn of Languages, Art, 
Music, and Singing, Elocution, panions, Secretaries in- 
troduced, Schools recommended, and all eae gratis on receipt 
of requirements. 


133, Regent Street, London, 





DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate informedien relative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS IRLS or 
TUTORS in England or Abro oad 
are inv ited to upon or send TOM at detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITA G & CO., 
who for more than thirty ears have been pk in touch with the 

leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Beuhew 2 g the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, 





DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 


Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) on recs nt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, SMITH. 
POWELL & 8 School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 


Street, Strand, We 








Situations Warant. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
D MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHRORAOL, DEHOUDIR CYMRU 


CIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the 
of RRASTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYBIO- 
LOG 


rticulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
earthen particu with estimanials (* (which n need not be printed), 


8 tembe 
must be sent, on or before a AUSTIN J : INKINS, B 4. Registrar. 


University College, Cardiff, July 27, 1908. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 
—@—— 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the 
Principal National Collections, including the 
National Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dres- 
den, Florence, Xe. 


MODERN ART. A Numerous 
Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art 
Gallery, the Luxembourg, Ke. 


G. F. WATTS, RA. The Chief 


Works of this Artist are copied in Permanent 


Autotype. 
ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A 


Representative Series of Works by these 
Painters. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY 
REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER 
MERYON, &c. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 


FULL PARTICULARS OF ALL THE COMPANY’S 
PUBLICATIONS ARE GIVEN IN 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
CATALOGUE. 


ENLARGED EDITION. 
With hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint Blocks 
of Notable Autotypes. 
For convenience of reference the Publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names, 
Post free, One Shilling. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THEAUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY | 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 


C aa 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, SHAW STREET. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


A HEAD 'MASTER is REQUIRED for the HIGH and COM- 
MERCIAL SCHOOLS for BUYS, known as the LIVERPOOL 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. The Schools were founded in 1840, and 
were taken over by the Liverpool Education Committee from the 
Council of the Liverpool College in January, 1% 

It has been decided to make special provision in the curriculum of 
the High School for Engineering Studies so far as they are appre! riate 
to a Secondary School, and it is desirable that the Head Master 
appointed should possess special qualifications for oreanizing and 
supervising the work of a Modern side in which applied Science will 
hold a i position. 

The Salary offered is 800l. per annum. 

The Head Master will be required to devote the whole of his time 


LIVERPOOL. 


OF 








ARDIFF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Pe .. INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CARDIFF. 
ANTED, in SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT MASTER for the 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. Degree and Teaching experience essential. 
Sal; 1501.—Ap) pppantione, with Testimonials, to be sent to THE 
HEAD MASTE 








WORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


VICTORIA INSTITUTE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
FIRST [oe a MISTRESS REQUIRED, SEPTEMBER ~, 
to teach G my ge ae to the most modern methods, and 
Mathematics, an Sopr some General Form Subjects. 
Salary 110/., rising by 101. yearly to 1307. 
“Applications should be sent, before AUGUST ll, to Miss J. H. 
EEL, Langton House, vied St. amands, from whom further 
ae ulars may be hen ok if ¢ cared 
THOS. H, Secretary for Higher Education. 





Victoria Institute. Woree Ag 





K ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BROMLEY HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL, BROMLEY. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
for the above-named SCHOOL, — qualified to teach Mathe- 
matics and Science. London B.Sc. preferred. Initial Salary 100. to 
1102. per annum, according to qualifications and experience, rising, 
in accordance with the Committee's Scale, by 7/. 10s. per annum for 
the first two years, and subsequently by 3 per annum, to the 
maximum, which may be either 1401. or 150/., according to Academic 
qualifications.—Applications to be made on ‘Forms obtainable from 
Mr. R. W. W. HOKTOP, Education Offices, Bromley, and forwarded, 
not later than AUGUST 24, to Miss C. M. WATERS, Head Mistress. 
County School for Girls, Bromley. Canvassing will be considered a 
disqualification. 

By Order of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 

Caxton House, Westminster, July 23, 1908. 











BorouGcH OF HASLINGDEN. 


MUNICIPAL ogg SCHOOL. 

WANTED, on SEPTEMBER 2, ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Gra- 
duate), with special adie in English. Good disciplinarian. 
Experience in Secondary School Work essential. Salary (according to 
Lancashire County Council Scale) 100/.-1702. ; annual increments, 101. 
In fixing the commencing Salary the previous experienc e of Applicants 

will be considered.—Applications, endorsed *‘* Assistant Mistress,” 
stating age, full qualifications, experience, references, with copies of 
three recent Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later 
than noon of TUESDAY, August 11. 

H. A. COLLINGE, Secretary of Education. 

Education Offices, Haslingden. 








Situations Wanted. 


LADY requires a post as PRIVATE 

SECRETARY in SEPTEMBER. Oxford History Schools. 
German learnt Abroad. Trained for Private Secretarial Work and 
Special Indexing by Miss Petherbridge, the Secretarial Bureau, 52a, 
Conduit Street.—Apply Miss WARNER, Rydal, Woodford Green. 








ADY (Med. and Mod. Languages Tripos, 

Class I.), trained in Public Library and experienced, seeks post 

as LIBRARIAN. Also Translation from French, Italian, Spanish. 

Good Testimonials. — ng gm. Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 





A DVERTISER, with ripe experience in all 

a of Publishing, Literary as well as Commercial, desires 
ENGAGEMENT in_any Department. Excellent references.— 
Box 1386, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 


OSTUME PLAYS.—A well-known TOURING 
ANAGER is OPEN to CONSIDER for PRODUCTION any 
—_ PLAYS. STITT). or Georgian period preferred.—Write, in 





to the direction and superintendence of the educational ar 
of the Schools, and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment 
pod YS aoe ary to and consistent with the efficient discharge of 
those dutie 
The Head “Master will not be allowed to take boarders. 
The engagement of the Head Master will be subject to six calendar 
months’ notice, given by or to the Committee. 
me. — of Application and particulars as to duties and conditions of 
ntment may be obtained on application to THE DIRECTOR 
EDCe ATION, 14, Sir Thomas Street, _Laverpool, with whom the 
on lication must be lodged (endorsed ‘Head Master, Collegiate 
School”), together with 50 coe of not more ge Lax recent Testi- 
monials, on or before SATURDAY, September 26, 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, of the oe rs of the City 
Council or of the Education eee will disqualify Candidates. 
EDWARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER will be REQUIRED in OCTOBER 
NEXT in the DEPARTMENT of CL. ASSICS, to give assistance both 
in Greek and Latin. Preference will be given to a Candidate who 
eetnees evidence that he is engaged in Advanced Work in some 
ranch of Classical Studies. The Salary of the post is 1507. per annum. 
—Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom Testimonials as to character and attainments—with - deast 
two personal references—should be sent. on or before AUGUST 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, 1 





PENANG FREE SCHOOL, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
An ASSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED. Salaries under 


3001. per annum, and — rise in eight 
ears by annual increments to 4251. per annum. Any increase 
neyond this would be by special vote of the Committee. e- 

ferred pay at the rate of 251., and later 301., per annum is 

also given. Passage to Penang will he provided. An agreement 
for three years is required. Applicants must be under 30, and 
unmarried. 

For further information apply to Rev. C. KNIGHT, Middle 

— B ems Road, Bushey, Herts, to  , applications should 
sen 


the Scheme begin at 





firs to GER, ae 1405, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings Chancery oy E.C 





TALY.—Small SOCIAL PARTY, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, arranged and conducted by Miss BISHOP. Rome, 
Keres, Florence, Venice, &c., SEPTEMBER 16. SWITZERLAND‘ 
UST 15. References exchanged. Inclusive Terms. —27, St. 

p mm Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


RAINING FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK AND INDEXING. 
Secretarial Bureau : 52a, CONDUIT ST.. BOND ST.. LONDON, W, 
und 


Telephone : 2426 Genraxp. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 
Inpia OFFICE 


EMPLoyeD BY THE as—Indexer of the East India 
Company's Records, the new edition - the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India ; Dutch and Portuguese Translato: 

The Drapers’ So oy 4 Records Catala ued and Arranged. 

The Library of the Rt. Hon. W. ng M.P., Catalogued and 
Arranged. 

iomane or—The Records of the County ——_ of Cardiff; The 
Warrington Town Records; The Blue Books of the Royal Commissions 
on: London Traffic, The Supply of Food in Time of War, Motor Cars, 
Canals and Waterways, Coast Erosion, Shipping Rings; and of the 
Committees on International Exhibitions, National Guarantee for 
War Risks of Shipping, Oriental Studies; The Minutes of the 
Education Committee of the Somerset County Council. 

MISS PETHERDRIDGE trains from Three to Six Pupils every 
year for Private Secretarial and Special Indexing Work. The 
training is one of se Seen Pupils starting as Junior Members 
of the Staff and working up through all the Branches. It is practical, 
on actual work, each Pupil being individually coached. The training 
consists of Indexing—which includes Research Work and Precis 
SS Type-Writing, and Business Training. 

THE TE CHNIQUE F INDEXING. By Mary ; 
28, 9d. post free. 








Cype-Writers, Ke. 


UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. eferences to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


& 
YPE-WRITING 
Carbons from 3d, Translations. os 
in best —_ and with intelligence.—G. 
New Cross, 8.E. 





from 9d. per. 1,000 words; 
plicating. All work done 
LKER, 14, Park Road, 





YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 

kinds of MSS., Stories, Plays, Novels, &c., accurately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies = per 000. References to well-known Authors, 
Oxford Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 


Women —— Tripos ; Cambridge digher Local; Modern 
Languages). Research, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. Dictation 
E CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 


Room.—T. 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplie: ated. Usual ter ms. References. 
Established fifteen years.—SIKES & SIKES, 229, Hammersmith 
Road, W. (Private Address: 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 








YPE- WRITER.— PLAYS and MSS. of every 
desc! a Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold repiee 
—Miss E. +AR, 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N 
Established 1884. 








Catalogues. 


ATALOGUE, No. 359. 
Post free. 
GLAISHER'S NEW LIST. JUST OUT. 


Contains Seay | NEW REMAINDERS from the Publishers. 
Now, for the First Time, Reduced in Price 
All Book- buyers. and Librarians should apply for our Remainder 
Catalogues. 
Books in all Departments of Literature. 
The Selection is Varied and Extensive. 
All are New Copies as when originally Published. 
And in all cases there is a _ Reduction in Price. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., Remainder Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various Lists. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
post free. -EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
sirmingham. Harmsworth Self Educator, 8 vols. 302. ; Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia, 10 vols. 56s. net, for 308. =; Who ’s Who, 2 vols. 1907, 58. 


ATALOGUE, No. 49. _Fine states nat Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum—Line and Mezzotint Engravings after Turner 
—Prints br and after Diirer, eogarth, Reynolds, Whistler, &.— 
Drawings— illustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 








ITERARY and TECHNICAL RESEARCH 

undertaken on moderate terms at_the British Museum and 

elsewhere. Excellent References.— Bo »x 1402, Athenzeum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials. — Box 1062, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





‘ > P 
HE DAUGHTER of a well-known Literary 
Man is desirous of meeting with a LADY and GENTLEMAN 
to SHARE her HOUSE; or would take rders. Rooms Furnished 
or Unfurnished. The House is situated on South Norwood Hill, five 
minutes from Norwood Junction Station, close to the Stanley Halls 
(where Concerts, Lectures, &c., are continually given), near the Public 
Library, and within a walk of the Crystal Palace, or One Station from 
it. Norwood is regarded as one of the healthiest places round London, 
and was at_one time a well-known health resort.—Address C. M., 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream's —— pcmmetind Lane, E.C. 


ISTER of a well-known Professional Man is 
desirous of meeting with a GENTLEMAN to SHARE HER 
HOUSE, situated in a good part of Bayswater. Near Three Stations 
and Omnibus Routes. Would suit 
Literary Man. Could furnish own rooms if desired.—A. D., Box 1406, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings Chancery Lane, E.C. 








WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
LEIGHTON’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 

Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 


Part XIII., Cal—Chrys, with 164 Facsimiles, including Berners’s 
Froissart, Cambridge indings, Capgrave, 1516, Cepio, 1477, and a 
large collection of Early Chronicles. (Now ready. Price 28. 

J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 





AG@&@S§ BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bebtictite, London.” 
Telephone: ‘**Gerrard 4 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS. = Uollectors 

and Antiquarians are invited to ap to SPINK & SON, 

Pimited, for Specimen eR? (gratis) of their ROMIsitATTO © CIRCU- 

LAR, The finest Greek ae rT English Coins on be nag and for 

Sal at Moderate Prices.—SPIN SON, Limitep, Expei vane 
"Establish 


and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Be eanly, London, Ww. 
upwards of a Century. 
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Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors be wer | represented. Agreements vd 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Test 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES 24, Paternoster how. 





R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All ae 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 








Printers. 
THEN ZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, ! eries, &c., is 

cd to SUBMIT ESTIM [ATES for all as ort B OK t NEWS, 

Pid PE RIODICAL PRINTING.—2. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, EC 








Sales by Auction. 
Curiosities. 


TOA yr 
ME: C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
q CU jrostties ie take place on TUESDAY, August 18, 
half-past_12 o'clock, and will include a_ choice COLLECTION oe 
IDOLS, WEAPONS, &c., from the CONGO—Chinese and Japanese 
Curios—a Consignment of Japanese Dwarf Trees—Drawings—Prints 
—Pictures—and the usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 


On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catal 
arplicatiy & to THE AUCTIONEER, 38, King Street, Covent 
Londo 


ues on 
arden, 











Magazines, Ke. 
THE 
ig ae 
REVIEW. No5i2. AUGUST. 23s. 6d 


THE FRRSERT POSITION OF DARWINISM. 
Wallace, LL.I 

NEXT YEAR'S , IN ANCE. By Harold Spender. 

THE PAN-ANGLICAN CUNGRESS. By Bishop Montgomery, D.D. 

MY SOCIALISM. By H. G. Wells. 

THE ABBE LOISY AND MODERNISM. 
Policy of the Pope.” 

CHINA AND THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Foord. 

THE NATIONALITIES OF HUNGARY. By Count Jos. Mailath. 

EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 1. By Stephen Paget. 2. By the 


By Alfred Russel 


By the Author of ‘The 


Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS :—A Picture of Latter-Day Persia; An Anglo 
Russian Commercial Entente. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
POEM: THE SECRET GOD. By E. Clough Taylor. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS :—‘ Jerusalem’; ‘A 
Philosophy’; ‘The Shakespeare Apocrypha’ ; 
Durham's Sermons,’ &c. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


ort History of 
‘The Bishop of 





‘(HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 8, contains :— 
INTERNATIONAL DRAWING EXHIBITION. 
DRAINS AND SEWERS. 
ROYAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT DURHAM. 
INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS. 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH, MANCHESYER. 
THE WASTING OF IRON.—VI. 
LEGAL COLUMN. 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
CIRCULAR COURT, GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
STUDY FOR A MODERN CHURCH. 
DESIGNS FOR BALUSTRADE TERMINALS; 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, ABINGDON. 


From Offices as above (4d., by post 43d.), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all ewsagents, 





OTES ON CHAUCER. A Commentary on 
the Prolog: a Six “besides Tales. By HENRY BARRETT 
HINCKLEY. 0 pages, besides Index and Bibliography. Cloth, 
gilt top. Now ready rice $3 In fullness and learning the onl; 
previous Chaucer Commentary comparable with it is that whic 
ace cmpanies Prof. W. W. Skeat’sstanaard edition of the poet’s work. 
t is a solid and useful work.”"—New York Nation.—Address THE 
Nonomeee PRESS, Box 267, Northampcon, Mass., U.S.A. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820-1892. 


OTES AND QUERIES 
for APRIL 29, MAY 13, 27, JUNE 10, 24, and JULY 8, 1893, 
Contains a 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN GREY,’ 
*CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 28. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





SELECT 


LIST OF 





BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE’ OFFICE from H. G. COVE, Publisher. 


Prices Quoted are in 


ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and 
Amateur Botanists. By Dr. JULIUS HOFF- 
MAN. Translated by "E. S. BARTON (Mrs. 
A. GEPP). With 40 Plates, containing 250 
Coloured Figures from Water- Colour Sketches 
by HERMANN FRIESE. 8vo, 7s. 10d. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GAR- 
DENS. By W. ROBINSON. Revised 
Edition. With Illustrations. S8vo, 10s. 11d. 


ALPINE PLANTS. A Practical 
Method for Growing the rarer and more diffi- 
cult Alpine Flowers. By W. A. CLARK, 
F.R.H.S. With Illustrations. In cloth, 
3s. 9d. 


APPLE, THE BOOK OF THE. By 
H. H. THOMAS, Assistant Editor of the 
Garden, late of the Royal Gardens, Windsor. 
Together with Chapters by HARRY 
ROBERTS on the History and Cooking of 
the Apple and the Preparation of Cider. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 9d. 


BAMBOO GARDEN, THE. By Lord 
REDESDALE. Illustrated by ALFRED 
PARSONS. 8vo, 108. 10d. 


BOTANY, A MANUAL OF 
AGRICULTURAL. By JOHN W. PATER- 
SON. From the German of Dr. A. B. 
FRANK, Professor in the Royal Agricultural 
College, Berlin. With over 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 9d. 


BOTANY, A TEXT-BOOK OF. 
By Dr. E. STRASBURGER. Translated by 
H. C. PORTER, Ph.D. Revised. Fifth 
Edition. 686 Illustrations. 18s. 5d. | 


BOTANY, A YEAR’S. Adapted to | 
Home and School Use. By FRANCES A. 
KITCHENER. With 195 Illustrations. | 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 3d. 


BOTANY, ELEMENTARY. By | 
PERCY GROOM, M.A. 3s. 10d. 


BOTANY, STRUCTURAL. By D.H. | 
| 
| 
| 





SCOTT, M.A. 2 vols. 


Part I. FLOWERING PLANTS. 3s. lid. 
Part II. FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 3s. 1ld. 


BOTANY, THE TREASURY OF. 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, M.D. F.R.S., and | 
T. MOORE, F.L.S. With 20 Steel Plates | 
and numerous Woodcuts. Two Parts. Feap. | 


8vo, 12s. 5d. 

CACTUS CULTURE FOR) 
AMATEURS: being Descriptions of the | 
various Cactuses grown in this Country. By 
W. WATSON, Curator of the Royal Botanic | 
Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely | 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s, 4d. 


CARNATION MANUAL. Edited by | 


the National Carnation and Picotee Society. 
Articles contributed by Specialists. In cloth 
boards, 3s. 10d. 


ENGLAND’S NATIONAL | 
FLOWER. A Book upon Roses for all | 
| 


Garden Lovers. By GEORGE BUNYARD. 
Oblong 4to, 1lfin. by 
plates, 33. 10d. 


7zin., 32 pp. and | 


all cases Post Free. 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, 
THE. An Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants Used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement. By W. ROBINSON. 
With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
15s. 6d. Also 2 vols. half-morocco, 248. 7d.; 
1 vol. half-morocco, 21s, 7d. 


FERNS, THE BOOK OF BRITISH. 
By C. T. DRUERY. Beautifully illustrated. 


FLORA, BRITISH, HANDBOOK OF 
THE. By GEO. BENTHAM. Revised by 
Sir — HOOKER. Seventh Edition. 
9s, 4d. 


FLORA, BRITISH, ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE. By W. H. FITCH and 
W. G. SMITH. 1,315 Wood Engravings. 
Revised and Enlarged. 98. 3d. 


FORCING BOOK, THE. By Prof. 
L. H. BAILEY. Globe 8vo, 4s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, A MANUAL OF. 


WM. SCHLICH, Ph.D. C.I.E. 

Vol. I. THE UTILITY OF FORESTS, AND 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF SYLVICULTURE. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 3d. 

. THE FORMATION AND TENDING 
OF WOODS; or, Practical Sylvi- 
culture. Illustrated. New Edition. 
8s. 4d. 

FOREST MANAGEMENT. 
trated. New Edition. 93s. 4d. 

FOREST PROTECTION. By W. R. 
FISHER, B.A. With 259 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. 12s. 5d. 

7. FOREST UTILIZATION. By W. R. 

FISHER, B.A. With 343 Illustra- 

tions. 128, 4d. 


FORESTRY, ENGLISH ESTATE. 
By A. C. FORBES. Copiously illustrated. 
38 pages, 12s. 10d. 


FORESTRY, WEBSTER’S 
PRACTICAL. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS. An _ IIlustrated Practical 
Handbook on the Growing of Fruits in the 
Open and under Glass. By S. T. WRIGHT. 
With Chapters on Insect and other Fruit 
Pests by W. D. DRURY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 33. 10d. 


FRUIT GARDEN, THE. By George 
BUNY ABD and OWEN THOMAS. | 8vo, 
bucKkram 8 


os tae Tilus- 


» W. 


‘FRUIT GROWING, THE 


PRINCIPLES OF. By Prof. L. H. BAILEY. 
Globe 8vo, 5s, 4d. 


FRUIT TREES IN POTS. By Josh 
BRACE, Twenty-two Years Foreman for 
Thos. Rivers & Son. Illustrated. Large 
crown 8vo, post free, 5s. 3d. 


FRUIT TREES, THE SCIENTIFIC 
AND PROFITABLE CULTURE OF. From 
the French of M. DU BREUIL. Fifth 
Edition, carefully Revised by GEORGE 
GLENNY. With 187 Woodcuts. 3s. 83d. 


New 24-page Catalogue sent post free on application to 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S 


LIST. 


—_——~<>_— 


MISCELLANIES. | seiizs. 


By JOHN MORLEY. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. In 9 vols. Globe 
8vo, 48. net each. 

Vol. VIII. QUEEN MARY and HAROLD. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Prof. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
178. net. 

Times.—“ Prof. Lowell's treatise already is the standard 
work on the actual working, in this year 1908, of all the 
institutions, political, social, or religious, which go to make 
up the Government of England. His work has, in reality, 
no rival ; its extraordinary merit is due to his possession of 
two qualities, each rare in itself, and still more rarely found 
in combination. The first of these qualities is thoroughgoing 
knowledge and complete mastery of his subject. The other 
get which raises Prof. Lowell above all living writers on 

e English Constitution is his capacity for political specu- 
lation. Heisa thoroughgoing investigator, but he is also 
an able thinker.” 


IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. M.P. Crown 8vo, 
38. net. 

Standard.—“ Contains not only a pleasantly written 
account of his travels, but also many remarkably shrewd 
observations on various aspects of the present political 
situation.” 














NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A 
YEAR'S JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-63. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. New Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LOGIC OF WILL. 


A Study in Analogy. By _— WODEHOUSE, 
D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’'S 
WORKS. 


Cloth boards, Globe 8vo, 1s, net per volume, 
WESTWARD HO! | YEAST. 
TWO YEARS AGO. | HEROES. 


WATER BABIES. | ALTON LOCKE. 
HYPATIA. HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


THE GLOBE LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. The Volumes marked * are 
also issued in pb leather limp, full gilt backs and 
gilt edges, 5s. net each. 

*BOSWELL’S uve OF J ons SON. 

“= eon woe AND LETTERS 

ROBERT BU: 
F GEOF FREY CHAUCER. 
WORKS. 











CAL WORKS. 
*THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
~LHE ho) oF FROISSART. 

LDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

"GORACE'S WORKS. “eeteas into English. 
*THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 
_MORTE 7 ee. 
N’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Opin DIARY. 
*POPE’S POETICAL W' 

a PORTICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER 
*THE Se OPKS OF WILLIAM 
“SPENDERS O COMPLETE rons le 
*THE POETICAL WORK OF RED, 

TENNYSON. in in full Ai Er top, 
crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


VIRGIL’S WoRnS. Rendered into English. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


WRITTEN IN RED. 


A Secret of Staple Inn. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A TIME OF TERROR.’ 


RECENT FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ORCHARD CLOSE.  6/- 


BY ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


3/6 








THIRD IMPRESSION, 6/- 


DRUSILLA'S POINT OF VIEW. 


BY MADAME ALBANESI. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE EDGE O’ BEYOND. 6/- 


BY GERTRUDE PAGE. 


DURING HER MAJESTY’S 
PLEASURE. 


BY MISS BRADDON. 


THE ANGEL AND THE 
AUTHOR, AND OTHERS. 3/6 


BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATED COVERS. 


NEARLY READY. 

PIGSKIN AND PETTICOAT. 
MATHERS. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

THE MAN FROM DOWNING STREET. By 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 

GOD’S PRISONER. By JOHN OXENHAM. 

A KING’S WOMAN. By KATHERINE TYNAN. 

BUNGAY OF BANDILOO. By CurTIs YORKE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. By Miss BRappon. 

THE WORLD OF CRIME. By M. Goron. 


A TIME OF TERROR. By the Author of ‘The 
Devil's Peepshow.’ 

THE SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 

HE FOR GOD ONLY. By the Author of ‘The 
Yellow Aster.’ 

MARIAN SAX. By Madame ALBANESI. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. By Dr. Geo. Mac Donacp. 

ROBERT FALCONER. By Dr. Geo. Mac Donan. 

ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. By Dr. Geo. 
Mac DONALD. 

SIR GIBBIE. By Dr. Gro. Mac DONALD. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
CRAIK. 


AYLWIN. By THEODORE WatTTs-DUNTON. 

A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax.’ 

HANNAH. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 


THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICE. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. By BEATRICE 


WHITBY. 
UNDER THE ARCH OF LIFE. By Lady 
HENRY SOMERSET. 


THE SHOWMAN. By the Author of ‘The Views of 
Christopher.’ 


FOLLY AND FRESH AIR. By EDEN PHILLPoTTS. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WICKED. By W. 
LE QUEUX. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
WE TWO. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 

WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 

IN SPITE OF ALL. 

Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 





3/6 








By HELEN 


By Mrs. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Limirtep, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 








READY AUGUST 10. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW YOLUME BY THE 
REY. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
THURSDAY MORNINGS AT 
THE CITY TEMPLE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


WASHED BY FOUR SEAS. 

An English Officer's Travels in the Near East, 
By H. C. WOODS, F.R.G.S., formerly of the 
Grenadier Guards. With an introduction by 
Sir MARTIN CONWAY. 66 Photographs 








and a Map. 7s. 6d. net. 
ESSAYS POLITICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 
By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B., 
Author of ‘Studies in Biography,’ &c. Edited 


by FRANCIS HOLLAND. With a Memoir 
by his Daughter, and a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PERU. mel 


Its Former and Present Civilisation, Topo- 
graphy and Natural Resources, History and 
Political Conditions, Commerce and Present 
Conditions. By C. REGINALD ENOCK, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Andes and the 
Amazon.’ With an Introduction by MARTIN 
HUME, a Map, and numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Vol. IT. of the South American Bertes, 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


IN ENGLAND. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS, Author of 
‘The Opportunity of Liberalism.’ Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF 
BRITISH DIPLOMACY. 


Its Makers and Movements. 
By T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 16s. 


KING EDWARD 


AND HIS COURT. 
By T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Second Impression. 16s. 


GOSPELS OF ANARCHY, 


And other Contemporary Studies. 
By VERNON LEE, Author of ‘Studies of 
the Eighteenth Century,’ &c. 10s. 6d. net. 


MICHAEL DAVITT: 

Revolutionary, Agitator, and Labour Leader. 
By F. SHEEHY-SKEFFINGTON. With an 
Introduction by JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE 


AUSTRALIAN BUSHRANGERS. 
vf G. E. BOXALL. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 
net. 





























NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


THE DAZZLING MISS DAVISON. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


THE QUESTS OF PAUL BECK. 
By M. McDONNELL BODKIN. 


THE WOMAN WHO VOWED. 
By ELLISON HARDING. 


Please write for a Copy of Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. — (Vol. VIII.) Reserve — 
Ribaldously. Edited by W. A. Craigie, 
LL.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Tuts double section contains a number 
of important words, many of which 
“have a long and interesting history in 
English,” such as the Teutonic noun and 
verb “rest,” and “ resolve,” “respect,” 
“return.” The prevalence of “ re-’’ com- 
pounds leaves few opportunities for fresh 
etymological work, but even in this 
department laudable novelties have been 
introduced, such as the separation of 
“reside,” ‘‘ residence,’ in the sense of 
“sinking,” “ settling down,” from Latin 
residere, which have generally been con- 
fused with the derivatives of Latin 
residére or French résider. The arrange- 
ment of the article on “respire,” con- 
taining eight sections occupying more than 
a column, is to some extent fresh. The 
first and earliest (fourteenth-century sense) 
is “to breathe again” (after holding the 
breath for an interval), which comes 
nearest to the fundamental sense of the 
Latin compound, “ to breathe back,” “ to 
exhale”; next comes the more general 
sense “to breathe” (late sixteenth cen- 
tury), followed by the figurative (early 
fifteenth century) “to breathe again” 
(after faintness or loss of breath) ; while 
fourth comes “‘to take breath” (after 
exertion), “‘ to resume normal breathing ” 
(late sixteenth century); and last of the 
intransitive senses is “to blow” (of 
winds), “to be exhaled” (of odour, 
vapour), (middle of fifteenth century). 
Here we have a judicious compromise 
between chronological order, etymological 
Sequence, and frequency of use, with 
regard, no doubt, to the chronology of 
respiration,’ by which the position 
of the sense “‘ to breathe ” is supported. 


recover hope, courage, or strength,” 
Milton uses “respiration”; so that 
“the day....of respiration to the just,” 
‘P. L.,’ xii. 540, said to allude to “ the 
times of refreshing” (Acts iii. 19), 
might have been quoted. 
Many of the words not entered in other 
dictionaries are uninteresting compounds 
of “re-” (=again), such as “ resew ”’= 
to sew again, the first of about ten 
examples between “resettlement” and 
“‘resiance’’?; but there are also some 
important additions to English vocabulary 
such as the seventeenth-century “ resi- 
dent ’’—sediment, residue, with its ad- 
jective ‘“ residential” from Lat. residere ; 
“‘ resistiveness,’’ and ‘‘ resurrectional.”’ 
The cross-reference department is occa- 
sionally defective, references being to 
seek from “‘resk”’ to “‘ reesk,’’ “ resow ”’ 
to “resew,” “respe” to “rasp ”’=rasp- 
berry, “rez’d” to “reesed.” To the 
attributive instances of ‘reserve’ (sb.) 
might have been added “ reserve-ground,” 
a common gardening term in the middle 
of the last century. Surely the modern 
“resplend ” is not a revival, but intended 
to be taken as a facetious back-formation 
from ‘resplendent.’ The collection of 
the variations in construction and sense 
due to the legitimate vagaries of individual 
authors is an achievement incapable of 
realization, as is proved by the following 
examples. In Shelley’s ‘ Rosalind and 
Helen ’ (1817) “ response ”’ is used figura- 
tively in a manner not covered by the 
explanation, “‘ An action or feeling which 
answers to some stimulus or influence,” 
namely, ‘“‘ the joy which gave | Too just 
a response to mine own,” clearly meaning 
“ ....Too exact a resemblance to....or 


“ respondence ” seems to have been fairly 
often used. In the phrase “by a very 
extraordinary revolution becoming again 
the free masters of their antient country, 
Messenia,” we have a metaphorical use of 
“revolution”? in the mechanical sense 
of “a return to the same position after 
completing a full circuit ’’ (Mitford, ‘Hist. 
of Greece,’ vol. i. chap. iv. §4, 1784), 
which is not noticed in the approximately 
exhaustive article, containing a score of 
subdivisions with more than a hundred 
quotations, on the word. Nothing under 
the verb “reverse”’ exactly tallies with 
Miss Charity Pecksniff’s implication of 
interchange in “Our cases might have 
been reversed,” ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ 
chap. xlvii. 

In Pope’s ‘ Odyssey,’ Bk. IX., there 
is a rare intransitive use of “‘ resign”’ 
without a noun or pronoun after a “ to” ; 
“Tf no man hurt thee, but the hand 
divine | Inflict disease, it fits thee to 
resign’; while Dr. Craigie’s only notice 
of such a construction is a quotation 
dated about 1450. The solitary instance 
given of “‘ resolved on ” under “ resolved ” 
is “1847, C. Bronté,” though in ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer’ (1773) we find “I’m 
resolved on it” (Act II.). The “latest 
instance of “resolved” with ‘ mind,” 
&c., is dated 1660, though in Thornton’s 


Also, ib. I. i. 300, occurs “This is but 
little in respect | Of what you’ll have in 
future”; the latest instance given of this 
use of “respect” being dated 1751. The 
adverbial force of “respecting,” which, 
indeed, often has the function of a pre- 
position, should have been treated, as 
in other dictionaries, separately from the 
participial construction in which it ori- 
ginated, exemplified in the latest quota- 
tion, “The legislation respecting eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.” In the earlier 
quotation “‘ Respecting Canada, one or 
other of the two following will take place,” 
the simplest explanation is to take the 
participle as equivalent to a preposition. 
The treatment of prose “rhythm” is 
surprisingly meagre, the explanation being 
‘* the measured flow of words and phrases,” 
and the earliest illustration being a 
reference to a quotation dated 1832, above 
which we learn that “‘ rhetorical numbers ” 
was an earlier equivalent for “ prose 
rhythm,” and that we ought to have 
noticed the restriction of ‘“‘ number” 
defined as “‘ rhythm ” to “ verse or music.” 
In T. Taylor’s version of Aristotle’s 
‘ Rhetoric,’ III. chap. viii., we find “ the 
number of the figure of diction is rythm 
....an oration should have rythm, but 
not metre or measure ; for if it has, it will 
be a poem. It should not, however, 
possess rythm accurately, but only to a 
certain extent” (1818). Mr. Nesfield’s 
version of the second clause, ‘“‘ prose must 
be rhythmical, but not metrical” (‘ Aids 
to the Study of English Literature,’ 1907), 
would have improved the article on 
“rhythmical.” Taylor (the first trans- 
lator of ancient works on rhetoric who 
came to hand) might have been quoted 
with advantage for “rhetoric,” ‘“ rheto- 
rical ” syllogism, and “ rhetorician.” 
A prose instance of “resign” oneself 
to emotion, &c., near 1800 occurs in 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’ 
(1794), chap. i., “resigning himself to 
the influence of those surest affections 
which are ever attendant on simplicity 
and nature.” From Macaulay’s ‘ Essay 
on Burleigh’ (1832) “the nation.... 
resigned itself implicitly to the guidance 
of the Government ”’ would have improved 
the illustration of this shade of meaning ; 
so also from the ‘ Essay on H. Walpole’s 
Letters ’ (1833), “‘ Every member of the 
Government who would not submit to his 
[Sir R. Walpole’s] ascendancy was turned 
out or forced to resign.” The phrase 
“Having thus taken my resolutions to 
march,” &c. (Spectator, No. 34, 1711), 
might well have been noticed in the 
article (more than a page in length) on 
“resolution.” ‘Men cast the blame of 
their unprosperousacts | Uponthe abettors 
of their own ‘resolve’” (Shelley, ‘The 
Cenci,’ V. i., 1819) seems worth citing ; 
and so, too, Mitford’s “‘ The schools were 
common places of ‘resort’ for those of 
more advanced age” (‘ Hist. of Greece,’ 
vol. i. chap. iv. § 3), and “ the ‘ restless’ 
spirits mostly joined in the migration” 
(ib., chap. v. $1), and Paley’s “the 
degrees of animal power which they [the 





‘Plautus’ ‘Amphitryon,’ II. ii. 24, is 





As substantive to the third sense, “‘ to 


‘a mind | Resolved and stedfast ”’ (1769). 


old and the young] ‘ respectively ’ possess’’ 
(‘Natural Theology,’ chap. xxvii. 1802). 
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For the phrase “without restraint ” 
Milton’s line on Eve and the apple 
(‘ P. L.,’ ix. 791), should have been cited. 
The earliest quotation for “retenue” 
given is dated 1848; Warburton in 1748 
wrote in his notes on Shakspeare, “‘ The 
retenu of our author is to be commended.” 
Shelley’s ‘ Epipsychidion’ (1821) might 
have been quoted for “‘ reverberated ” : 
‘“* Many a sun-like arrow | Of its [Imagina- 
tion’s] r. lightning.” An earlier prose 
instance of “revivify”=put new life 
into, than 1863, is Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘“‘ The 
influences of natural beauties and sounds 
seem to revivify the soul, and make mere 
existence bliss.” 

The description of “resonator” as 
** Agent-noun, on Lf{atin] types,” may 
be taken as a tacit acceptance of the 
participial stems in -at- wrongly labelled 
as Latin under “ assonate,”’ ‘* detonate,” 
and “increpate.” These forms are popu- 
lar coinages inferred from Lat. are-, -ans, 
&c., or English “-ance,” “-ant,” on the 
analogy of groups like “ reverber-ant, -ate, 
-ation, -ator,” the influence of a Late 
Latin participle being indeterminable and 
immaterial. 

The lacuna in Vol. VI. from “ move- 
ment” to the end of the letter M will be 
filled up, and the volume, containing 
letters, L, M, N, finished on October Ist 
of this year; so that we may hope to 
have the Dictionary free from gaps as far 
as “ribaldously”’ by January Ist, 1909. 








The Religious Teachers of Greece. By 
James Adam. Edited by Adela M. 
Adam. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 


A PATHETIC interest attaches to this 
volume as the work upon which its bril- 
liant author was engaged at the time of 
his death; and containing his latest 
utterances on the subject to which he 
had devoted his strenuous life, it will 
be doubly valued alike by his friends 
and the many admirers of his scholarship. 
Mrs. Adam, upon whom devolved the 
task of completing the revision of the work 
and seeing it through the press, has per- 
formed this duty with exemplary care. 
To her also we owe the memoir of James 
Adam prefixed to the volume, which por- 
trays with admirable simplicity and taste 
the life of a man who, starting from a 
comparatively humble origin, by dint 
of native ability and indefatigable in- 
dustry, achieved for himself a position 
in the foremost rank of classical scholars. 
In the light of after events one cannot 
but sympathize, as one reads, with what 
Mrs. Adam says about this last literary 
undertaking of her husband’s :— 

“Tt is unfortunate that this new labour 

did not come a year or two later. He 
needed time to lie fallow after the eight 
years’ strain of the ‘ Republic,’ but he did 
not have a single vacation’s rest before 
beginning again.’ 
It is clear that Adam himself often felt 
the effects of this renewed strain intensely, 
for instance, when he wrote to a friend 
in the autumn of 1903 :— 

“If I get safely through the job I now 
have on, I think I shall shut up shop, as far 





as writing is concerned, and devote myself 
to second-rate golf for the rest of my life.” 
The mood to which expression, half- 
humorous, half-earnest, is here given is 
one which no doubt many of those who 
read the story of Adam’s work will recog- 
nize as within their own experience. 

Of the Gifford Lectures themselves, 
twenty-two in number, which are here 
reproduced in a revised form, it may be 
said at once that they exhibit throughout 
the fine qualities which mark all Adam’s 
work: soundness of scholarship, fullness 
and accuracy of knowledge, clearness and 
vigour of expression. In the opening 
lecture, which deals with poetry and 
philosophy and the ancient feud between 
them, the plan of the whole course is 
sketched out. Starting from a discussion 
of the causes and significance of this 
antagonism, regarded as the expression 
of the rival principles of orthodoxy and 
dissent in matters of theology and religion, 
the lectures follow out 
“the two main streams of development, the 
poetical and the philosophical, which for the 
most part pursue a separate and independent 
course until the time of Euripides.” 
Accordingly, the next seven lectures are 
devoted to the teaching of the poets, 
from Homer to Sophocles, showing how 
the later poets, 

“without abandoning the old Homeric 
anthropomorphism, gradually purified and 
spiritualised the elementsof religious idealism 
already contained in the Homeric poems, at 
the same time allowing the grosser features 
of the Homeric and Hesiodic theologies to 
recede into the background.” 

Amongst these lectures devoted mainly 
to the poets there is also one on Orphism, 
in which the results of modern investiga- 
tions into this obscure, though important 
subject are conveyed in a clear and in- 
teresting manner by way of a sketch of 
“* the life-history of an Orphic soul.” 

The next batch of lectures deals with 
the religious “dissenters,” from Thales 
to the Sophists ; after which, as an appen- 
dix to ‘The Age of the Sophists,’ follows 
another poet, but this time more of a 
dissenter than a conformist—Euripides. 
In thus separating Euripides from Sopho- 
cles and his poetic predecessors, Adam 
shows a just appreciation of the situation, 
and his lecture on Euripides is perhaps 
the most notable thing in the volume. 
We call attention specially to the discus- 
sion of the problem of the ‘ Bacche,’ 
in which the rival interpretations of 
Pater and Dr. Gilbert Murray are weighed 
in the balances, as constituting a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the 
subject. Adam’s conclusion is (p. 316) 
that 
“the main ptoblem which the play suggests 
is wider than it has sometimes been supposed 
to be. It is not so much a question of 
orthodoxy versus unbelief: it is rather a 
question of the relative value of reason and 
enthusiasm in human life. Euripides, when 
he wrote the ‘ Bacche,’ was plainly on the 
side of enthusiasm.” 


The next lecture is devoted to Socrates, 
with whom “a new era begins,” and the 
remaining five to Plato. In regard to 
these two thinkers, it can hardly be said 
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that Adam’s treatment contains much 
that is at once illuminating and new, 
It is interesting to see how he vindicates 
against modern censure the reputation 
of Xenophon as a trustworthy authority 
for the doctrine of Socrates; and the 
view that in Socrates we have a rare 
and puzzling “union of prophet and 
rationalist’? is well worked out. The 
lectures on Plato are arranged according 
to the headings ‘The Cosmological Doc- 
trine,’ ‘ Elements of Asceticism and Mys- 
ticism,’ ‘Theory of Education,’ and 
‘Theory of Ideas (two).’ Their most 
striking “feature is, perhaps, the wealth of 
illustration they contain, drawn from the 
writings of St. Paul and other Christian 
sources ; otherwise, for the most part, they 
reproduce the views of the Platonic philo- 
sophy already put forward in the author’s 
edition of the ‘ Republic.’ 

Throughout the book we find many 
evidences of that conservative tendency 
which showed itself, as observed in the 
‘Memoir ’ (p. xliv), in Adam’s “ increasing 
dislike of emendations, some of his own 
not excepted.” Thus he argues against 
Freudenthal ‘and Gomperz in favour of 
the view that Xenophanes was not merely 
a “ henotheist,” but a full-blown mono- 
theist; he takes almost unnecessary 
pains to confute M. Bovet’s notion that 
the deification of fire in Heraclitus is 
only a figure of speech; and he defends 
at length the tradition which ascribes 
to the same thinker a theory of final con- 
flagration or “ periodic dissolution of the 
world by fire.” Again, in the case of the 
“nous”? of Anaxagoras, he attacks the 
view of Windelband and others who 
interpret it as a material or semi-material 
Denkstoff ; and he is equally opposed, 
in the case of the Protagorean axiom 
**Homo mensura,” to the pet theory of 
Gomperz that the “ Homo” here spoken 
of is to be construed as generic. On the 
whole, the results of the working of this 
instinct for conservatism and literalism 
are satisfactory; but it is an instinct 
which tends to grow to a dangerous 
excess, and that Adam was threatened 
by this danger is shown, for example, 
in his interpretation of Plato’s theory of 
** mathematicals ” (p. 369). The volume 
is furnished with an adequate Index; 
and, apart from a few slips of printing, 
the revision has been executed, as we 
have said, with commendable care. 








Lincoln College, Oxford. By Stephen A. 
Warner. (Fairbairns & Co.) 


THis monograph will be welcomed not 
alone by Lincoln and by Oxford men. 
The minute records of an ancient college 
show English history in the making : its 
buildings, libraries, portraits, charters, 
account books, light up periods and 
changes otherwise impersonal and dry; 
the manuscript8 chained upon their 


sloping lectern in Merton library, the 
purgatorial bas-relief at All Souls, the 
half-erased “ Jane the Quene ” on a deed 
in the New College Auctarium, appeal to 
us across the centuries—bring us face to 
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face, as traditional and later narrative 
cannot, with the beliefs, habits, and 
prejudices, of our far-away forefathers. 

So Mr. Warner takes us round his 
College : points out the sublime flagellum 
wielded in the fifteenth century by 
Dominus Sub-rector for the chastisement 
of offending subordinates; the dainty 
coeval louvre through which, in days 
before chimneys, smoke found its way 
from the single fire permitted to the 
inmates in the centre of the College hall ; 
and the vine still growing in the quad- 
rangle commemorative of a moving sermon 
on Psalm lxxx. 14 which rescued the 
College in its early days from imminent 
extinction. He depicts, since he cannot 
show, the “Imp,” a grotesque figure 
removed from the tower by a modern 
Rector, indignant at its too faithful 
resemblance to his own face. It is sup- 
posed, like the Mercury of Tom quad, 
to be still extant somewhere: would that 
both could be discovered and replaced ! 
The author gives us photographs—admir- 
ably reproduced—of the College exterior 
from as many points of view as were 
Pecksniff’s elevations of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral; of the fine glass in the chapel; 
the College shields, plate, seals; the 
earliest book-plate, dating from 1703; 
John Wesley’s pulpit ; the beautiful Iffley 
Mill, an appanage of the Foundation, 
the loss of which by fire all Oxonians 
and artists are bewailing; the Rector’s 
dining-room, “ prettified ” to-day in Late 
Victorian fashion, less august and charac- 
teristic than its predecessor of long ago, 
with heirloom engravings, and painting 
of Bamborough Castle, beneath which 
Mark Pattison, when warmed by wine, 
would irrigate his guests with crisp, 
omniscient talk. 

The history of the College is clearly 
and succinctly told. Originally anti-Lol- 
lard, it was no less anti-Protestant in 
nascent Reformation days: Froude tells 
us how its Rector Cottisford imprisoned 
in his cellar certain Lutheran suspects, 
several of whom were carried out dead, 
swollen with the rank mist they drew. 
Elizabethan reforms converted it from a 
theological seminary to a home of educa- 
tion, its undergraduate members increasing 
to more than a hundred by the opening 
of the eighteenth century. The discipline 
lagged behind the numbers: we read of 
“desperate and barbarous assaults” by 
their brethren upon the bodies of both 
Commoners and Fellows. One Mr. Web- 
berly figures repeatedly as contumacious 
to the Rector and truculent amongst 
his equals. A single combat between 
him and a Mr. Kilbye comes before the 
Common Room for adjudication. It ap- 
pearing that Mr. Kilbye’s countenance 
was “sore bruised and beaten,” while 
Mr. Webberly’s showed no marks of 
damage, the latter was instructed to pay 
the surgeon’s charges “for healing of 
Mr. Kilbye’s face.” Royalist in the Civil 
War, the College gave subsidies and plate 
to Charles; was harried by the Parlia- 
mentary Commission, and recompensed 
at the Restoration for its sacrifices. Under 
Mark Pattison it rose in numbers and 





repute ; and stands high to-day in spjte 
of the confined site which has always 
circumscribed its space and restricted its 
development. 

An ample page of illustrious members is 
unrolled. We have portraits of the Foun- 
der Fleming and the second Founder 
Rotherham, both perhaps too conven- 
tional to be genuine, but an undoubted 
likeness is that of the munificent Lord 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham—the earliest 
nobleman, we are told, to claim a seat 
in the House of Lords at once as a tem- 
poral and spiritual peer. Wesley’s face 
shines out plump, serene, youthful, mouth 
and chin not pinched into the narrowness 
they wore in after years. Mark Patti- 
son’s shows the peevish, cynical sourness 
which only rare moments of geniality 
overcame. We are told of Gifford, Pri- 
mate of France, Potter, Primate of Eng- 
land; Sanderson the divine, Davenant 
the poet, Hickes the Nonjuror, and Rad- 
cliffe the physician. Robert Montgomery, 
immortal mouse worried by immortal 
terrier, entreats the Vice-Chancellor that 
his Little-go examination may be post- 
poned till the vacation, in order to avoid 
the crowds which will attend to hear 
him in the schools. Rector Tatham, 
famed for his two and a half hours’ sermon 
on ‘The Heavenly Witnesses,’ wins his 
wife by a kind of auction. In treaty 
with her father for his muckle-mouthed 
daughter, he runs up her dowry till it 
reaches a sum commensurate with her 
ugliness, clenching the bargain with a 
blow on the table, and the words, ‘“‘ Make 
it guineas, and I’m your man.” Under- 
graduates used to assemble at night 
under the Rector’s windows, to hear 
Mrs. Tatham’s curtain lectures. The 
present writer remembers her in the 
thirties, a widow of vinegar aspect, in- 
habiting a villa at Iffley. The picturesque 
oriel window looking on All Saints’ Church 
marks the rooms of Washbourne West, the 
latest Oxford ‘“‘ character ” of the century. 
He was a voter in twenty-three Parlia- 
mentary divisions; in the election of 
1892, at the age of eighty, he polled in 
seventeen. His whist-parties with five- 
shilling points were an institution in the 
College. He was an ardent Conservative, 
yet his vote gained the headship for 
Pattison. ‘“‘ You can never again,” said 
to him Henry Smith, “ repeat the verse 
of the Psalms—promotion cometh neither 
from the east nor from the west.’”” Other 
worthy names are staged, of the living 
or the lately dead: of John Morley ; 
Bishops Jacobson and Fraser ; Ince, still 
at a great age Regius Professor of Divinity; 
Bell, late Head Master of Marlborough ; 
James, present Head Master of Rugby ; 
and Dr. Tuckwell, Radcliffe Travelling 
Fellow, for many years, until visited with 
blindness, the leading Oxford physician. 

Lincoln may well be grateful to Mr. 
Warner, for the estimate of a college 
by the outside world depends upon a 
judicious chronicler. We have seen no 
book of the kind—and there are many— 
more readably constructed than this, none 
certainly so profusely and effectively 
illustrated. 








Umayyads and ‘Abbasids : being the Fourth 
Part of Jurgi Zayddén’s History of 
Islamic Civilization. Translated by 
D. 8. Margoliouth. “ Gibb Memorial,”’ 
Vol. IV. (Luzac & Co.) 

The Irshad al-Arib ilaé ma’ Rifat al-Adib ; 
or, Dictionary of Learned Men of Yaqut. 
Vol. I. ‘Gibb Memorial,’’ Vol. VI. 
(Same editor and publishers.) 


THe learned Professor who translates 
Mr. Zaydan’s noticeable book lays upon 
it the onerous responsibility of represent- 
ing the renaissance of literary energy 
in Egypt. The improved condition 
of the country was likely to lead to 
intellectual revival, of course, and the 
contact with European ideas was sure 
to have its effects. Prof. Margoliouth, 
indeed, writes of “‘ a renaissance of Arabic 
literature and learning in that country 
surpassing all that might have been 
imagined.’’ But when he proceeds to 
mention “ societies formed for the encou- 
ragement of Arabic literature,’’ and “a 
whole series of magazines’’ which provide 
‘lighter entertainment for the educated,”’ 
whilst devoting “some of their pages to 
the study of works which interest European 
Orientalists,’’ we feel that our imagination 
is quite equal to the effort. We know 
some of those magazines and their 
“lighter entertainment’’; and without 
disparaging the good intentions and 
possibly useful results of their promoters, 
we can hardly acclaim them as the first- 
born of a “ renaissance of literature.’’ Mr. 
Zaydan is the editorof a monthly periodical, 
Hilal, a cultivated Syrian gentleman who 
has long lived in Cairo, and not only knows 
his own Arabic writers well, but has also 
studied what European scholars have 
written about them. There is a growing 
class of native students in Egypt and 
in Syria who take pains to learn European 
languages and endeavour to assimilate 
Western thought, and the author of 
‘Umayyads and ‘Abbasids’ belongs to 
this class. He certainly does not parade 
his familiarity with’; European writers, 
for all his references are to Arabic texts, 
with the solitary exception of Mr. Lane- 
Poole’s ‘Mohammedan Dynasties,’ which 
is admittedly used in the later sections 
of the book. We like it the better for its 
adherence to Eastern authorities. The 
interesting feature is not its collection 
of historical data, which were already 
accessible to Orientalists, but the manner 
in which they present themselves to an 
Oriental thinker. For the essential point 
in this volume is that it is no mere com- 
pilation—beloved as the compiler’s labours 
are by the Eastern literatus—but a thought- 
ful study of Mohammedan civilization 
by a well-stored, if not a well-trained 
mind. ‘ 
A history in the ordinary sense it 
certainly is not. There is no attempt at 
an ordered sequence of political events, 
some acquaintance with which is assumed 
in the reader. It is rather as though the 
author had rambled through a large num- 
ber of the best Arabic historians, without 
any specially critical estimate of their 
relative authority, and had picked out 
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such details as struck his attention, and 
then entered them in classified notebooks, 
upon which the various sections of the 
present volume were built. There is a 
want of European grip and logical arrange- 
ment, though the want is less than in 
most Oriental writers. On the other hand, 
Mr. Zaydan is remarkably free from the 
religious bias which might be expected 
in a Mohammedan historian. This may 
be partly explained by his evident sym- 
pathy with the ‘Alid or Shi‘a sects, whose 
mysticism and spiritual doctrine have 
usually tended to a wide religious horizon. 
We cannot acquit him, however, of 
that singular affection for the obvious 
which leads almost every Eastern writer 
to enounce the tritest platitude as if it 
were a new revelation. “Slavery is as 
ancient as mankind itself, for it is natural 
for man to endeavour to tyrannize over 
others, and for the strong to enslave the 
weak’’; ‘“ Religion and politics do not go 
together, save in rare cases’’; and “ Per- 
fidy and deceit only live in tall castles 
where they are shaded by luxurious 
gardens’’ are the kind of didactic 
truisms to which we allude. Referring 
to the acquisition of foreign concubines 
during the wars of conquest, Mr. Zaydan 
observes: ‘Conduct of this sort is not 
a bad thing for the early period of an 
empire, which derives strength from the 
increasing birth-rate.’’ Possibly this was 
the reason of the “three noble persons, 
in Medina, all sons of slave girls,” being 
supreme ‘in jurisprudence, chastity, and 
learning. After their appearance the 
people took kindly to concubines.’? Some 
allowance must be made for the occasional 
awkwardness of the translation. In the 
Arabic, for instance, the phrase, ‘‘ The 
Caliphs only resorted to the practice of 
making slaves and eunuchs their masters 
when they wished to preserve their lives,”’ 
&e., is probably expressed in a less crude 
form. But the “ taking kindly”’ to slave 
girls was a fact not to be blinked :— 


“Men vied with each other in the acquisi- 
tion of slave girls, and some men had as many 
as 80 wives at once: thus Al-Mughirah Ibn 
Shu‘bah shared his house with four legitimate 
wives and 76 concubines. Hence we are 
not surprised at some of them being parents 
of 50 or 100 children. Three hundred, it 
is said, were born to Al-Muhallab. ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan Ibn al-Hakam the Umayyad 
left 150 sons and 50 daughters. Tamim 
Ibn al-Mu‘izz the Fatimide left more than 
100 sons and 50 daughters. Omar Ibn 
al-Walid had 90 sons, of whom 60 rode 
horses. Ibn Sirin had 30 sons and 11 
daughters by one wife.” 


We are sorry for the Sitt Ibn Sirin, and 
wonder what happened to the 30 sons 
of Ibn al-Walid who did not “ride 
horses.’’ Of course no European would 
have written in this fashion. The con- 
fused way of thinking which leads to 
repetition, and also to contradictory 
statements, is seen in the author’s praise 
of the third Caliph ‘Othman, who “ re- 
sembled the other Pious Caliphs,’’ the 
austere leaders of the “real Golden Age 
of Islam,”’ except for his ‘‘ weakness,’’ and 
then in the casual remark that ‘Othman 
“owned 1,000 slaves’’; or, again, in 





the frequent insistence that the Arabs 
in becoming Muslims had cast away their 
old proud clan traditions and boast of 
lineage, compared with perpetual references 
to the “chauvinism’’ of the Arabs, 
who would not tolerate any other race. 
This word “chauvinism’’ crops up on 
almost every page, though it is used 
merely to signify ‘“ exclusiveness,’’ not 
*“*jingoism’’; and our author seems to 
hold a special brief against these terribly 
‘“chauvinistic’’ Arabs. He is constantly 
laying stress on the importance of the 
‘clients,’ or alien subjects of the Ca- 
liphate, and shows repeatedly that they 
furnished a very large, probably a pre- 
ponderating, part of the best intellects 
(whether in letters, science, administra- 
tion, or military achievements) of the 
Mohammedan empire. This is, of course, 
well known, and it only goesa long way 
to justify the “chauvinism,” or self-pro- 
tection, of the Arabs, who after all had 
won the empire by their arms. But while 
upholding the “ clients,’ especially the 
Persians, at the expense of the cha- 
racter of the Arabs, Mr. Zaydan forgets 
that he has called the Arabs a “‘ progressive 
people,” and has stated that “ there still 
remained with them the old Bedouin 
virtues of pride, chivalry, and loyalty, 
and to these Islam had been added so 
as to culminate the forces leading to 
unity, vigour, and progress.’ Prof. Mar- 
goliouth is evidently not afraid to use 
‘** culminate ”’ in its rare transitive sense ; 
he styles the second generation of Muslims 
“the Epigoni,’’ and writes about “the 
repudiand,’’ a manner of English, varied 
by colloquial phrases, which cannot be 
commended as an example. 

But if the book has many of the faults 

which seem to be inseparable from the 
works of Orientals—if it is too discursive, 
repetitive, and episodic—it has the great 
merit of bringing together a large number 
of extremely interesting details drawn 
direct from Arabic sources, and illustrating 
many features of Muslim civilization which 
have not been separately handled, or suffi- 
ciently emphasized, in such histories as 
exist in European languages ; and it has 
the further merit of presenting these de- 
tails from an Oriental point of view. The 
account of the characteristics of early 
Arabian society may not be new, but it is 
put in a fresh manner. Especially note- 
worthy is the stress laid upon the maternal 
relationship in the clan feeling, and a 
good point is made when it is shown 
that in his literally epoch-making flight 
from Mekka to Medina, Mohammed the 
Prophet was only leaving his paternal 
to take refuge with his maternal uncles. 
For a Muslim to dwell on the importance 
of women’s influence in history is some- 
what unusual, in the light of all that the 
Prophet said on the subject. ‘‘ Indeed,”’ 
says Mr. Zaydan, 
“every eminent Muslim has delivered some 
maxim forbidding consultation with them 
and giving them a voicein the management 
of affairs. Thus [the Caliph] Mansir in his 
injunctions to his son Mahdi said, ‘ Beware 
of giving women any control.’ Nakha‘i 
made obedience to women a sign of the 
approach of Doomsday.” 





Mr. Zaydan, who is emancipated from 
such prejudices, has an interesting section 
on ‘The Queen-Mothers,’ in which he 
describes the authority wielded by Khay- 
zuran, mother of the Caliphs Hadi and 
Rashid. She was a strong-minded lady, 
and when she found that her son Hadi 
was going to keep his brother Harun 
out of the succession to the throne, ‘ she 
ordered some of her slave girls to kill him 
by covering his face with a blanket and 
sitting on it: this was done.” It is 
curious that no mention is made in this 
connexion of Shejer-ed-durr, the famous 
Mamluk queen of Egypt, who helped to 
drive back the Crusade of St. Louis, or 
of Nur-Jahan, the wife of Jahangir. It 
is not because they do not come into the 
period, for Mr. Zaydan often travels far 
afield. 

The best part of the book is that which 
treats of the Umayyads, who were the 
embodiment of Arab ideas :— 


“The pivot on which the policy of the 
Umayyads turned and the object which they 
regularly held in view was the recovery 
of the sovereignty which they had enjoyed 
in pagan days....Accomplish it they did; 
and in their days the Islamic Empire grew 
strong, stronger than ever it was in ‘Abbasid 
times.” 


They ‘“‘ made of Islam an empire, whereas 
in the days of the Pious Caliphs it had been 
a religion.”” Mu‘awiyah, the founder of 
the Umayyad dynasty, we are told with 
Oriental exaggeration, “if compared with 
the most famous statesmen evolved by 
Mohammedan or other civilizations, will 
be found to surpass most of them in 
sagacity, wisdom, astuteness,’’ and to have 
accomplished his ambition with “ very 
little bloodshed, his chief instruments being 
tolerance, craft, and liberality.’’ It is 
only in keeping with the manner of our 
author to find further on that ‘‘ Mu‘awiyah 
and his associates never neglected an 
opportunity, and never minded commit- 
ting murder or any other atrocity.” 
Elsewhere we find “the gentle and for- 
bearing Mu‘awiyah.’’ Nevertheless the 
Umayyad period is well discussed, on 
general lines, not as a history, but as a 
phase in Muslim civilization. ‘The account 
is not quite fair, for the character of ‘Ali 
and his adherents is unduly exalted: 
“In ‘Ali these virtues [of generosity, piety, 
and veracity] reached their summit,” 
and we are told of the solitary ram’s 
skin on which the austere ‘Ali slept, and 
of his dictum that the proper condition 
of a Muslim was to be “ pinched with 
famine, dry with thirst, blear-eyed with 
tears.” We are far from denying the 
many noble traits in ‘Ali’s nature, but it 
must not be forgotten (as it is in this book) 
that he was a notoriously uxorious person, 
always procuring new wives, and that his 
indolent, self-indulgent habits produced 
a physical contour which his enemies 
coarsely described as “ pot-bellied.’’ The 
‘Abbasid period is*much less fully dealt 
with, and the concluding sixty pages— 
treating, in a sketchy and unsatisfactory 
manner, of the various Mohammedan 


dynasties under the Caliphate (among 
which we find the great Samanid dynasty 
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classed as “ smaller ’’)—might with advan- 
tage have been omitted. In a book 
abounding in diacritical points and accents 
there are naturally a good many trifling 
slips or misprints, and such names as 
“ Al-‘Aziz bi amrillah,’’ “ Bilbis,” ‘“ Al- 
Rauha,”’ and “Nar al-din Zengi’’ (for 
Mahmud) need correction. Such anoma- 
lies as ‘“‘ ‘Abbasid,”’ “ Fatimide,’”’ “‘ Kura- 
shite and Korashite,”’ might be amended ; 
and we do not see any merit in the new 
spelling of “‘ Saladdin.”’ 

Prof. Margoliouth’s edition of the first 
volume of the text of Yakut’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Learned Men’ will be welcomed by all 
Arabic scholars. We are not told how many 
volumes there are to be, but the present 
instalment includes only names beginning 
with Alif down to Ahmad b. Mohammed. 
The importance of the work needs no 
emphasizing: it is of the greatest value. 
But something should be said about the 
extreme difficulty of editing a text from 
a single manuscript. The copy in the 
Bodleian appears to be unique, and it is 
a late copy, corrupt in places. The editor 
has skilfully emended the text from quota- 
tions in other works, notably from Safadi’s 
‘Wafi bi-l-Wafayat,’ also in the Bodleian ; 
and he remarks that the reverse process 
might advantageously be employed to 
emend the text of the ‘ Yetima’ and the 
‘Fihrist,’ &c., by a comparison with ex- 
tracts in Yakut. Prof. Margoliouth gives 
the necessary emendations and variations 
in foot-notes, unless they are obvious 
corrections of the copyist’s errors. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Love and the Poor Suitor. By Percy 
White. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

THouGH of insufficient fibre, this is a 
pleasing story. The poor painter who 
leaves his palette to become secretary 
to an Anti-Vandal Society, in order to 
gain a small but settled income and 
marry the daughter of a pleasure-loving 
country vicar, is wanting in virility ; and 
the heroine, who represents an attempt 
at sweet womanhood, is not distinct 
enough. The best-drawn character is 
the too introspective friend who persuades 
himself that he has fallen passionately 
in love with the heroine, only to be brought 
to a better understanding of himself by 
her incisive criticism. The tale interests 
us by reason of its intimate picture of 
delicately nurtured folk pluckily fighting 
against impending poverty. 





Green at Greyhouse. By R. S. Warren 
Bell. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Ir is always refreshing to read a really 
good school story, and Mr. Warren Bell’s 
new book is one of the best of its kind. 
It deals with one term only, and tells of 
the arrival of the new boy Green, a rough 
country lad, the son of a parson, and his 
initiation into public-school life and eti- 
quette. Green has been well grounded 
in his classics by his father, and has 
learnt a rough-and-ready use of his fists 
among the village boys at home; and 


with these two accomplishments he soon 
finds his footing with both masters and 
boys. The whole story is interesting, 
and an element of excitement and romance 
is introduced in the person of a mys- 
terious master Mr. Smith. The author 
has thought out his characters with great 
care, and drawn them skilfully. The 
influence of the master Smith on the 
unformed but strong character of the boy 
Butt is particularly well done. 





The Church and Thisbe Grey. By John 
Le Breton. (John Long.) 

WHERE is Mr. Le Breton’s village ? Where, 
in England, do people say “dis” for 
“this” ? If there does exist any such 
community, we should be interested 
to hear of it. But we cannot believe 
in the picture of country life and folk 
given here: a society where immorality 
rides rampant ; where the clergy virtually 
kidnap their Confirmation candidates ; 
where youth is corrupted, and married 
life marred ; and everything is a perfect 
nightmare of rural evil and mutual dis- 
trust. The grain of truth in the author’s 
bundle of chaff is this suggestion: that 
women who assist the clergy in parish work 
should be professionals, spiritually trained 
and fitted for their high calling. There 
are too many amateurs still who by their 
ignorance, jealousy, and interference are 
marring Church life to-day. But the 
venomous old maid who stands for Mr. 
Le Breton’s portrait of a district visitor 
is surely fast becoming obsolete. 





The Sins of the Fathers; or, the Wye 
Valley Mystery. By Thomas Walton. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Nosopy who entertains a feeling of 
prejudice against the novel written with 
a religious motive is likely to be converted 
by this sensational story to a kindlier 
view. ‘The Sins of the Fathers,’ which 
is intended to illustrate the sudden ease 
with which men and women may over- 
come their hereditary tendencies towards 
evil, is one of the strangest mixtures 
of religion and melodrama we can recall. 
An attractive young lady is kidnapped 
by a gang of criminals from her secluded 
home in the Wye Valley, and her blame- 
less lover—lately reclaimed from his 
drunken tendencies—is accused of having 
murdered her. At almost every point 
in the development of this highly melo- 
dramatic plot religious emotion is made 
to play an incongruous part. Even the 
solution of the mystery is entrusted to 
reverend hands; a curate with the in- 
stincts of a detective goes forth disguised 
to discover it. Mr. Walton writes with 
sincerity and ease, and he evidently knows 
and loves the Wye country well. The 
book, in fact, shows some qualities that 
might have gone to the making of a better 
one. 





Heather. 
Rivers.) 

THE second part of the trilogy of which 

‘Furze the Cruel’ was the first follows 


By John Trevena. (Alston 





The author has an intimate knowledge 
of Devon, and is no mean craftsman. 
He has learnt to see with understanding, 
and should appeal to those who would 
leap the barriers of city horizon and class 
distinction to meet on intimate terms, 
face to face, the children of the earth. 
For it is the dwellers on the soil—earthy 
though they are—who most deeply im- 
press the memory; but the Sanatorium 
for Consumptives, which houses several 
sprigs of human heather ; the rose garden, 
Lethe of the half-decadent vicar of awholly 
decaying village ; and Wheal Dream, the 
cottage home of the artist-lover, grip 
the imagination scarcely less tenaciously. 
There must be many for whom the book 
will be marred, if not spoilt, by some 
crude, coarse—it is hard to find the 
right word—passages. True, this is not 
by any means milk for babes; but we 
are inclined to believe that the ugly 
patches are essential to the true delineation 
of the picture. 





An Empty Heritage. 

dale. (John Long.) 
Tuts novel, like the generality of modern 
fiction, falls short in execution of what . 
it promises in conception, but it remains 
notwithstanding much above the average. 
It has a villain of an original type, and 
the complications attending his by no 
means “ empty heritage” and its various 
claimants are highly ingenious. The 
weakest point, perhaps, is that only one 
of the virtuous characters—a crippled 
frequenter of the British Museum— 
inspires any affection. The scene is laid 
for the most part in picturesque corners of 
London—the haunts mainly of artists 
and foreigners, and the descriptions of 
these localities and their inhabitants have 
unusual charm and interest. 


By Violet Twee- 





The Council of Justice. By Edgar Wal- 
lace. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Tus is an ingenious story of Anarchism 
and crime, in which the interest is well 
kept up, though official stupidity prevails 
to an incredible extent. Mr. Wallace shows 
us a secret party of Four Just Men punish- 
ing a circle of Anarchists. These four 
private purveyors of justice are animated 
by the best motives, killing only the 
worst people, and evade the police, 
whose duty in suppressing Anarchy they 
perform. Mr. Wallace does not seem to 
us well qualified to deal with the philo- 
sophy of crime, and his attempts in that 
direction might have been omitted. 





The Mightiest Power. 

(Francis Griffiths.) 
THE Egyptological romance occasionally 
atones for dullness by erudition, but Mr. 
Ryven’s novel is neither entertaining nor 
instructive. The period of which it 
treats falls in the latter part of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty, and a vague semblance 
of historical background is supplied in the 
person of Amenhotep IIL., whose niece 
Princess Nefert is the heroine of the tale. 


By George Ryven. 





that powerful story in purpose and style. 


Court intrigue and love-passages make up 
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a plot on familiar lines, but neither the 
incident nor the sentiment is presented 
with any skill or freshness, and none of the 
characters has been endowed with a 
spark of vitality. The style is turgid, 
confused, and frequently ungrammatical, 
and the system of punctuation so eccentric 
that the reader is often hard put to it 
to discover the author’s meaning. 


The Woman who Vowed. By G. B. 
Burgin. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

Tuts novel, treating of the institution 
of a cult of Demeter, is intended to 
appeal to thoughtful men and women. 
Some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the selection of specially endowed 
individuals, and the voluntary election 
of the feminine among such to dispas- 
sionate motherhood, are roughly indicated 
rather than precisely stated. Account is 
taken of the failure of selfless attempts 
to override nature’s apparently indis- 
criminate mating; but we find no 
notice of some difficulties obvious to 
students of eugenics. Our author may, 
of course, hold that as society is depicted 
in this far future state, a scientifically 
regulated health environment would re- 
move some present dangers. There are 
other solutions to problems of the day 
ngs. but the lack of individuality 
in the book oppresses us. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Epilegomena on Horace. By E. R. 
Garnsey. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—In re- 
viewing Mr. Garnsey’s ‘ The Odes of Horace’ 
we congratulated him on his courage in 
breaking away from the traditional criticism; 
but though we found his discussion of the 
Murena motive interesting, we stated, 
‘** The thesis does not at present carry with 
it conviction.” Mr.- Garnsey now puts 
forth some additional matter bearing on 
the subject, couched in the form of a 
critical letter addressed to Dr. Verrall. 
Mr. Garnsey hopes that his “ personal 
experience in testing probabilities by the 
criteria of legal evidence “ will enable him 
to establish his position. We do not think, 
however, that his sanguine anticipations 
are i In spite of ingenuity dis- 
played, this second book considerably 
weakens his case. In short, he appears to 
us to be Murena-mad. The amount of 
Roman literature that he forces into refer- 
ence to Murena is alone enough to ruin his 
thesis. It is not merely the vis insita 
which compels us to reject Mr. Garnsey’s 
view that Horace has this obsession, the one 
idea of lashing Murena. We still prefer 
to think of the poet as picturing types, not 
particular persons: this method of Mr. 
Garnsey’s debases Horace to a hired abuser 
of one enemy of an influential friend. Mr. 
Garnsey is ready to find a double meaning any 
way in order to make a fancied point: for 
him the Murena motive pervades Latin lite- 
rature as the sun the world. There are 
sound passages in his book, but they occur 
when for a moment he loses sight of 
Murena. We cannot see what pleasure there 
can be in setting up an absurd view of 
Horace as the traditional estimate of him 
in order lightly to knock it down, nor are 
we able to fathom the “ vitalizing effect of 
the association of Murena’s career with 





Horatian literature.’ An obstinate world 
is not likely to believe that Murena origi- 
nated some 90 per cent of the thoughts of 
our bright-witted Horace. 


Horazstudien. By J. W. Beck. (The 
Hague, Martin Nijhoff.)—The appearance 
of Vollmer’s ‘ Horace,’ with its new theory 
that all our MSS. come from one ancient 
copy (now lost), which belonged to Mavortius, 
who was Consul in 4.D. 527, was bound to 
produce a fruitful crop of criticism. Prof. 
Lindsay’s opinion is that “the more we 
study the list of so-called ‘corruptions 
common to all our MSS. of Horace,’ the 
more we feel its inadequacy to support the 
structure Vollmer has raised upon it.” 
He admits, however, that Vollmer has done 
a great deal for Horace. This is virtually 
the attitude of Mr. Beck in the book before 
us, in which he makes a critical examination 
of a considerable number of passages in 
the text of Horace. He starts from the 
idea that modern textual critics are inclined 
to forget that the original may have had 
many weak places. Even Demosthenes 
and Homer sometimes nodded. Modern 
ingenuity has often improved the text, and 
given us “etwas besseres als der Dichter 
gab....aber es war oft auch Schlimmbes- 
serung.”” Thus he begins with a criticism of 
Vollmer’s acceptance, at the beginning of 
Odes I. viii., of the reading of the majority 
of the MSS., hoc deos vere, in place of te deos 
oro. Vollmer thinks that the evidence of 
the metrical writers Cesius Bassus, Fortu- 
natianus, and Marius Victorinus is decisive 
for hoc deos vere, but Mr. Beck shows that 
it is nothing of the kind. His book proves 
that he is a master of his subject, and it 
should be in the hands of English critics of 
the Horatian text. 


Nuge Latine. Verses and Translations 
by the late Edward Conolly, of Merton 
College, Oxford. (Oxford, Blackwell; Lon- 
don, Simpkin & Marshall.)—These Latin 
verses, selected by Mr. T. L. Papillon from 
the classical compositions of the late Mr. 
Edward Conolly, are of varying quality. 
Mr. Conolly was a fluent writer, and his 
real forte was undoubtedly the use of lyric 
metres. Occasionally his elegiacs are very 
happy, but, though flowing easily and 
naturally, they never show the intention and 
epigrammatic force with which Jebb, like 
a wizard, could transform English into 
Latin idiom. It is the same with Mr. 
Conolly’s hexameter pieces. Here he makes 
excessive use of the heavy penthemimeral 
pause. In the version of ‘The Coming of 
Messiah’ from Heber, which shows sound 
Latinity, he falls into the error invited by 
English heroic couplets, that is, a great 
number of lines with final pauses. Here, out 
of twenty lines, no fewer than sixteen have 
pauses at the end, with the inevitable result 
that the periodic flow of the verse is seriously 
checked. The various lyric metres are 
skilfully handled. There is much in the 
book to charm those who practise Latin 
verse ‘ not only for the formation of literary 
taste in youth, but as a pleasant exercise 
in later years.” 

Conington’s Afneid of Virgil translated 
into English Verse has been reissued by 
Messrs. Longman, and has plainly an assured 
popularity. We prefer his much less known 
prose translation of the ‘ Aineid,’ for the 
metre in the book before us is not suitable, 
and hampers a scholar who, with all his 
admirable deftness, was not a poet. 


A second edition has already been called 
for of The Republic of Plato (Dent), trans- 
lated into English by A. D. Lindsay. The 
text is revised, and the Introduction en- 
larged. We praised the little book on its 





appearance, and it is gratifying to find that 
there is a demand for such literature, and a 
publisher enterprising enough to give the 
energies of our younger scholars in the way 
of classical translation the permanence of 
print. 


Flosculi Greci Boreales: Series Nova, 
edited by J. Harrower, is No. 28 of ‘‘ Aber- 
deen University Studies,’ published at 
the academic press of that city. It is more 
than twenty years since the first Northern 
anthology of Greek verse appeared, and this 
new instalment is an admirable tribute to 
the zeal which the late Principal Geddes 
brought to the teaching of Greek. The 
volume is printed in large and luxurious 
form, and maintains a high level of grace 
and scholarship. The largest contributor, 
Mr. A. W. Mair, now Greek Professor at 
Edinburgh, would secure distinction for 
any book of translations, being specially 
fluent and happy in his Greek aeaiens. 
Some of the iambics seem to us a little weak 
in the difficult matter of connecting par- 
ticles ; but the best are unimpeachable, and 
throughout we notice ample feeling for 
Greek idiom. We find more than one ver- 
sion of some pieces, a fact which should re- 
commend the book to teachers. Thus, 
besides the rendering of Tennyson's 
‘Ulysses’ by Mr. R. A. Nicholson, we have 
another by Mr. John Fraser. Where the 
versions have secured the Porson Prize, 
the fact might, we think, have been stated. 
After Mr. Mair, the most liberal contributors 
are Mr. A. Petrie, Mr. W. M. Calder, Mr. John 
Fraser, and Prof. Harrower, the last-named 
also supplying a Latin introduction to the 
book and a spirited Greek poem in memory 
of Geddes. That enthusiast would have 
viewed with delight such proofs as_ these 
that Aberdeen can hold her own in the 
graces of Greek scholarship. 


Rutilu Claudii Namatiani De Reditu Suo 
Inbri Duo. Edited by C. H. Keene. Trans- 
lated by G. F. Savage-Armstrong. (Bell & 
Sons.)—The poem of Rutilius describing 
his return from Rome to his native Gaul, 
though written as late as 416 a.D., has 
little in its vocabulary, syntax, or metre to 
distinguish it from productions of the 
Augustan age, and its intrinsic interest is 
great. It is remarkable that Prof. Keene's 
is the first British edition of this author. 

The book is laid out on a generous scale. 
In fact, nothing appears to be wanting to 
its completeness but an exhaustive index 
of words. The Introduction treats a 
number of topics of interest in connexion 
with Rutilius or his poem. The Italy of 
Rutilius’s day, his journey, and its probable 
date are in turn discussed. Then follows an 
account of the personal history of Rutilius, 
his friends, his relations with Stilicho, and 
his attitude to Christianity and paganism. 
The places referred to in the poem are 
identified and described. The Introduction 
concludes with chapters on Rutilius as an 
author, and the manuscripts, editions, 
commentaries, and versions of his book. 
All this is exactly the kind of help the reader 
wants, and is interestingly written. 

A severer discipline in the study of such 
historical documents as the Theodosian 
Code and the inscriptions would have led 
the editor to modify some of his statements. 
For example, on p. 15, where he says that 
“the poet had not a prenomen in the strict 
sense, or at least we do not know it,” he 
appears not to be aware that the old pre- 
nomina of the Republic and early Empire were 
virtually extinct in Rutilius’s day. With his 
argument that the order of his names was 
Rutilius Claudius we agree. Preefectus urbi, 
not urbis (p. 20), was still the usage of his 
time. It is more correct to say that 
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Ceionius Rufius Albinus was prefect of the 
city from 389 to 391 than to state that he 
held the office in 390; and to say that his 
father occupied that position from 364 to 
368 than to give 365 as his period of office. 
Palladius’s book is entitled ‘Opus Agri- 
culture,’ not ‘De Re Rustica’ (p. 29) in the 
best edition (that by Schmitt, Leipsic, 1898) ; 
and it seems to us extremely probable that 
he was a relative of our Rutilius, though 
whether the Palladius mentioned in Rutilius’s 

m is the same Palladius as the writer of 
the agricultural work is another matter. 
It is incorrect to say that the once famous 
library of Bobbio is now for the most part 
in the Vatican (p. 68). Would that it were! 
A mere fraction of that great collection 
remains, and a not inconsiderable part of 
that is in Milan. It was hardly necessary 
to mention that the leaves, and not the 
pages, of the Vienna MS. are numbered 
(p. 72): it is the exception to find the pages 
numbered, as they sometimes are in Ghent 
and other MSS. The volumes and pages of 
the Vienna catalogues should have been 
given. There can be little doubt that the 
symbol which has caused difficulty (see p. 84) 
is really an s, and means sive (seu); it is 
not infrequent in later MSS., and seems to 
indicate that the readings which follow it 
are attested by a MS. Among the editions 
enumerated, that of the ‘ Collectio Pisaur- 
ensis’ does not appear. There are misprints 
on pp. 15 and 18. 

The text and translation are preceded by 
a useful argument in English. They are 
printed on opposite pages, and the full 
critical notes occupy the lowest quarter of 
both. The constitution of the text is a 
careful piece of work. It depends upon 
two sixteenth-century MSS. and the editio 
princeps. All of these authorities are derived, 
independently of one another, from a lost 
Bobbio MS. of the Caroline age, which must 
have contained a good text. The conjec- 
tures of modern scholars are fully recorded 
in the apparatus, and the editor has himself 
contributed some of his own. 

The orthography is not so good as it 
might be. Sixteenth-century MSS. are of 
little value in such a matter, and incon- 
sistencies like harena and arena, squaleo 
and squalleo, litus and littus, ought to have 
been avoided in the printed text. Necdum 
ought to have been printed in I. 313, and 
cetera in I. 393: urguere is probably the read- 
ing of V. in I. 33; and in I. 464 “ franere”’ 
should be frangere. In I. 227 the lacuna 
is doubtless due to illegibility in the arche- 
type. In I. 475 salinas should be printed 
Salinas ; and the translator has missed the 
late Latin use of censere, “‘to name.” The 
translation is in unrhymed blank verse, 
neither over-poetic nor unduly prosy. It is 
also accurate, and really helpful to the 
student. In I. 599 it is a little obscure, 
where pignus means “ child,” as often. 

The explanatory notes hit the happy 
mean between sketchiness and over-elabora- 
tion, and it is seldom that a difficulty is 
overlooked. We make a few additions. 
I. 94 and 358 appear to show knowledge 
of Scripture. In I. 115 and 417 the epithets 
sacer and sacratus applied to Rome might 
have been illustrated from the ‘ Questions 
of the Old and New Testament,’ written a 
generation earlier, “in urbe Roma et 
finibus eius, que sacratissima appellatur ” 
(quest. 115). Another possible explana- 
tion of I. 281 is that there were few houses 
to see. I. 348 wants a note. With I. 384 
compare the frequent allusions to rk 
(porcinum sinciput, &c.) in Plautus. ith 

444, quisquam interrogative, compare 
the same use of aliquis in the Latin of this 
period. In I. 488 the metaphorical use of 
fomes should have been illustrated from 





contemporary writings: there is a fair crop 
of examples. If patria is used in its strict 
sense in I. 510, as seems likely, this verse 
shows that Rutilius belonged to Toulouse 
itself. On I. 550, for ‘‘ Florentius” read 
Florentinus. On vitalia in II. 37 compare 
Prof. Mayor’s ‘ Latin Heptateuch,’ p. 34. 

Prof. Keene is to be congratulated on this 
workmanlike production, which is embel- 
lished by four beautiful photographs of 
scenes on Rutilius’s journey. 








ARCTIC AND OTHER VOYAGES. 


Round about the North Pole. By W. J. 
Gordon. With Woodcuts and other IIlus- 
trations by Edward Whymper. (John 
Murray.)—The peculiar title of this book is 
intended, we presume, to suggest its plan, 
which is to give an account of exploration 
“along tho different lines of advance within 
the Arctic circle.’ The idea is good, but 
not so new as the author seems to suppose, 
for more than thirty years ago Sir Clements 
Markham published an excellent book on 
the same plan. In that book, however, Sir 
Clements conducted his readers from east to 
west, beginning with Spitzbergen and ending 
with Franz Josef Land, then newly dis- 
covered. In spite of a distinct promise to 
the contrary on p. 2, Mr. Gordon takes the 
opposite direction—that is, against the sun 
—and this arrangement has grave dis- 
advantages, principally of chronology, which 
we will try to indicate. It is true that the 
northern shores of the Old World had been 
surveyed with some approach to accuracy 
by Russian explorers before anything defi- 
nite was known about the northern limits of 
the New. But in a plan of this kind, while 
it is impossible to take the sections in the 
order of discovery, it is important, for 
the sake of clearness, that the order of time 
should be followed in each separate sec- 
tion, also that no expedition should be 
narrated before a previous expedition which 
had, even incidentally, been the cause of it. 
All voyages having for their object a direct 
advance to the Pole should be included under 
that section which was chosen for a base. 

Mr. Gordon, in our opinion, divides his 
subject into too many sections. He might 
have taken in succession the northern shores 
of Europe, its outlying islands, Greenland 
and its sounds, the American mainland, the 
north-western archipelago, and the coast 
of Siberia withits islands. By this means his 
twelve sections would be reduced to six, 
and his work would gain immeasurably in 
clearness. As it is, he describes Parry’s 
discoveries before those of Frobisher and 
Davis, and the Fram’s voyage before that 
of the Jeannette, from which ship certain 
relics, borne on the ice to Greenland, 
formed the basis of Nansen’s theory of 
drift. He even passes in review several 
of the Franklin relief expeditions before 
he comes to the ill-fated expedition of 
which they were in search. He does not 
always observe the order of time in a 
single section, for we find Parry’s voyage of 
1819 sandwiched between the Behring Strait 
expedition of 1850 and those from Baffin’s 
Bay of 1850-54, which were intended to 
co-operate with it. These are distinct 
blemishes, if the work is to be regarded as 
in any sense a history of discovery. Pro- 
bably the author had this object in view, at 
least in part; but he fails completely to 
exhibit the gradual progress of exploration 
within each area. This is especially the case 
in the two Siberian sections, where the work 
of Middendorff and other Russian explorers 
is entirely passed over. 

As a popular account of Arctic adventure 
the book has its use; but the serious his- 





tory of Arctic exploration is still to seek. 
The writer of such a work need not possess 
deep scientific knowledge, yet he must be 
imbued with the scientific spirit. Mr. Gor- 
don’s account of Nansen’s voyage is an 
instance of his limitations. He describes 
in full the perils of a walrus hunt, and the 
hairbreadth escapes of Nansen and his com- 
panions ; but he has nothing to say of the 
unexpected great depth of the Polar Sea, or 
the probable effect of this new fact upon 
the direction of its currents. He states, as 
a kind of general law, that the western 
coasts of all Arctic lands or islands are less 
blocked with ice than the eastern. As a 
matter of fact there are as many instances 
one way as the other. The eastern coasts 
of Ellesmere Land, King William’s Land, 
Banks Land, and the Parry Islands have 
all proved more accessible than the western. 
Mr. Gordon shows a keen enthusiasm for 
his subject, and his facts are mainly 
accurate. But it is not true that the 
Investigator’s crew reached England “by 
way of Hudson Strait,” or that Back 
‘‘discovered and named King William’s 
Land,” or that Sir James Ross “ discovered 
the South Magnetic Pole,’ which has never 
been reached. Mr. Gordon occasionally 
puzzles his readers by cryptic allusions to 
facts with which he has not yet dealt; and 
in one case he propounds an enigma which 
will tax most people’s ingenuity. He states, 
without further explanation, that Hans 
Egede would not have thought the old 
Norse colonists of Greenland had become 
heathens if he had known of ‘“‘ Thiodhilda.” 
As the fate of these colonies is still 
shrouded in mystery, and has given rise 
to many theories, it would be interesting 
to know who this dea ex machina is. A 
notable feature of the book is the number 
of excellent illustrations—over sixty—which 
are chiefly taken from books of travel; and 
there are six sectional maps. It is a pity 
that the author has not taken the trouble 
to compile a bibliography, for Arctic lite- 
rature is now of considerable extent, and 
many of the older works are difficult to 
procure. 


The Life and Voyages of Joseph Wiggins, 
F.R.G.S._ By Henry Johnson. IIlustrated. 
(Same publisher. )— 


‘*For the last year and a half I have uninter- 
ruptedly laboured to procure the success of an 
enterprise which, though at present of very 
modest proportions, and having for its sole basis 
the intrepidity, energy, skill, and perseverance of 
a single British shipmaster, is yet potent with 
commercial revolutions.” 


So wrote Sir Robert Morier to Lord Salis- 
bury in 1888 of the Kara Sea route to 
Siberia, and of Capt. Joseph Wiggins, who 
had been for fourteen years its eager pioneer. 
The ambassador’s dispatch, though in some 
details inaccurate, did not exaggerate the 
high qualities of the promoter of the scheme ; 
and Mr. Johnson has done excellent service 
by compiling from his papers a full account 
of his most interesting career. Three 
hundred years ago our merchant-seamen 
had to carve out trade routes for themselves 
—too often by the sword, and without 
much regard for moral scruple; in our own 
days they have generally had to be content 
with well-beaten tracks, and have left 
to men of science the task of exploration. 
It is the glory of this modern “ adventurer 
that he advocated the extension of peaceful 
trade between two nations supposed to be 
antagonistic, and that his motives were 
untainted by any views of personal gain. 
Very early in life he formed a strong con- 
viction that the Siberian rivers could 
opened to European commerce ; and though 
not in easy circumstances, he made it his 
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life’s mission to demonstrate the fact by 
experience. 

Wiggins’s first voyage in 1874 was a 
kind of reconnaissance, made entirely at 
his own expense; and The Atheneum 
(October 2nd of that year) was one of the 
earliest journals to recognize the importance of 
his achievement in reaching the mouth of 
the Obi. Altogether he made ten voyages 
to the Kara Sea. In eight of these he pene- 
trated to the mouths of the rivers, while 
in seven he conveyed merchandise up the 
stream; and his rare failures were due not 
to ice-conditions, but either to lack of 
funds or mismanagement at home. His 
success was extraordinary, when it is con- 
sidered that his only resources were the 
money of private companies floated by his 
own energy, that the British Government 
gave him no kind of support, and that the 
Russian authorities, who stood to gain most 
from his scheme, were hesitating and luke- 
warm. They employed him indeed in 1893 
to convey rails for the Siberian Railway, 
which were duly delivered; but his visit 
to St. Petersburg in 1877, after his first 
trading voyage, resulted, to use his own 
words, in “nothing but thanks and life- 
memberships” of learned societies. This 
book should at least dispel the notion, which 
once widely prevailed, that his success was 
due to an unusual “run of luck.” Few 
pioneers, on the contrary, have had more 
misfortunes and disappointments to bear, 
though for these he was not responsible ; 
and one needs to remember that the river 
Yenesei, which he traversed for over 1,500 
miles into the heart of Siberia, was virtually 
unsurveyed, with no lighthouses, no buoys, 
no dredging, even no wharves for the dis- 
charge of cargo. He looked longingly at the 
unshackled freedom of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in regions —- unfavoured by 
nature, and strangely fancied that it would 
do well to divert its attention to the north- 
east. But though, in Sir Robert Morier’s 
phrase, he had “the key of the Kara Sea 
in his oe. Capt. Wiggins well knew that 
what he needed most was the help of an 
enlightened Government and the hearty 
support of Siberian traders. He died in 
September, 1905, just a week after the Treaty 
of Peace was signed between Russia and 
> ey that instrument Russia was 
de access to the ice-free waters of 
the Pacific; yet owing to the opposition 
of Siberian monopolists, little or nothing 
has since been done to develope the alter- 
native sea-route, which is of far greater 
importance to Northern and Central Siberia. 
The population of Siberia has nearly doubled 
in the last fifty years, and by judicious 
Customs concessions her vast resources, 
which Wiggins was never tired of describing 
in his able lectures, might bring untold 
wealth into the country through the natural 
outlet of the Kara Sea. 

Mr. Johnson shows clearly that Wiggins, 
who was the most modest of men, never 
claimed to be a discoverer, and maintained 
- the last - his route ~— be traversed 

y any careful navigator. is biographer, 
xin, is inclined to attribute to ies sptater 
originality as an explorer than he ever 
claimed for himself. The voyages of the 
Norwegian sealers were not kept as secret 
as Mr. Johnson supposes; for the most 
important of them were described in 1875 by 
Sir Clements Markham in his ‘ Threshold of 
the Unknown,’ and one of the captains 
received a medal at Stockholm for his 
Kara “Sea observations five years before 
Wiggins’s first expedition. It was these 


voyages, rather than that of Wiggins, which 
moved Nordenskiédld to sail to the Yenesei 
in 1875; and although that explorer, as 
Mr. Johnson says, does not do full justice 





to Wiggins in his ‘Voyage of the Vega,’ 
this*seems to have been due to imperfect 
information, and not to a_ self-assertion 
which was foreign to his character. An 
inexact note on p. 73 of this book would 
lead the reader to suppose that the North- 
East Passage was accomplished by the Vega 
in a single season. Mr. Johnson does not 
seem to have been personally acquainted 
with Capt. Wiggins, but he has had access 
to all his private papers, and has wisely 
left him in many instances to tell his own 
story. The result is a deeply interesting 
volume; and the reader’s only regret will 
be that it is not longer, and that more 
extracts could not be given from the captain’s 
breezy journals, especially as to the winter 
sledge-journey of his shipwrecked crew 
from the Kara Sea in 1894. The book 
contains many excellent  illustrations— 
amongst them one of a ‘ Landmark between 
European and Asiatic Siberia,’ the site of 
which is not stated ; it would be interesting 
to know in what quarter ‘‘European Siberia ”’ 
lies. There is a full index, but a map 
on a larger scale would be an improvement. 


Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. Edited 
by Edward John Payne. With Additional 
Notes, Maps, &c., by C. Raymond Beazley. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—We have great 
pleasure in commending this new edition in 
one volume of Mr. Payne’s selection. The 
omissions do not take away in any degree 
from the interest of the book, which contains 
the voyages of Hawkins, Frobisher, Drake, 
Gilbert, Amadas and Barlow, and Cavendish. 
It is illustrated with portraits, and contains 
three maps: one from Hakluyt and two 
modern. The Introduction by Mr. Payne 
is still, after a quarter of a century, one of 
the best accounts in brief of the period of 
Elizabethan expansion. 








OUR LIBRARY TASLE. 


Memoir of the Life and Military Services 
of Viscount Lake, Baron Lake of Delhi and 
Laswaree (1744 — 1808). By Col. Hugh 
Pearse. (Blackwood & Sons.)—It is, per- 
haps, somewhat ‘strange that a career so 
considerable and distinguished as Lord 
Lake’s should till now have failed to 
find a biographer, the probable reasons 
being that in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century fewer lives were written, 
that the repeated failures to take the fortress 
of Bhartpur somewhat obscured the fame 
of a most successful campaign, and that 
though Lake was the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, his services were overshadowed 
by the brilliance of those simultaneously 
rendered further south by Arthur Wellesley. 
However that may be, there is no gainsaying 
the variety and value of Lake’s prolonged 
military service. Born in 1744, he was, 
after the fashion of those days, appointed 
as ensign in the Ist Foot Guards, now the 
Grenadier Guards, before he was fourteen 
years old. He had joined by 1760, and 
in that year, when only sixteen, saw active 
service in the Seven Years’ War, and took 
for his model the gallant Lord Granby. 
On his return to England in 1763 he had a 
long time of peaceful service, and 
‘lived the ordinary life of a Guards officer and 
man of fashion of his period. He was noted as a 
sportsman and dandy, and spent what money he 
had with a spirited disregard of the consequences 
that always characterized him.” 

In 1781 he served in America under Lord 
Cornwallis, and shared in the struggle 
of the last four months of the War of 
Independence. On his return to England 
he was gga to the suite of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King George IV., 








and formed—so Wraxall says—a pleasing 
exception to the Prince’s undesirable com- 
panions. He had married in 1770, and lost 
his wife in 1788; she left him a family of 
three sons and five daughters. From 1790 
to 1802 he represented Aylesbury in the 
House of Commons, his work there being 
interrupted by the command of the Brigade 
of Guards in Holland (1793); next year 
he was appointed colonel of the 53rd Regi- 
ment, and returned to England with a just 
reputation for valour and skill in command 
of men. From 1796 to 1798 he served as 
major-general in Ireland, where there was 
not much glory to be gained; and in 1800 
came the great prize of his life, the appoint- 
ment to be Commander-in-Chief in India, 
Lord Wellesley being then Governor-General, 
It was a critical period, for the Maratha war 
was impending, and Lake wisely used the 
time at his disposal to train his soldiers, 
He took them to the jungle round the 
ancient city of Kanauj,and put them through 
all manner of exercises, tempering discipline 
with sport and conviviality. Tents were 
permitted on a scale of comfort and con- 
venience which would horrify Lord Kitchener, 
whilst the luxuries of the table, according 
to Capt. Thorn’s ‘Memoir of the War in 
India conducted by Lord Lake and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, from 1803 to 1806,’ 
included ‘‘ the finest wines of every kind, 
from the exhilarating sheeraz of Persia to 
the ruby carbonelle and humble port.” 
The first and the last we know, but what 
was the ruby carbonelle ? Indulgence in it 
does not seem to have impaired efficiency, 
for the troops distinguished themselves 
greatly: Perron’s cavalry were defeated ; 
Aligarh, a place of great strength, was 
stormed ; the Mardétha army was defeated 
at Delhi and destroyed at Laswari, and 
fortune seemed entirely favourable. The 
thanks of Parliament and a peerage were 
conferred on the successful general. Then 
came a turn in the tide—Monson’s disastrous 
retreat, and Lake’s own failures at Bhart- 
pur, the siege of which was raised in a 
remarkable and truly Oriental way. A 
fourth assault had failed, and the besiegers 
were short of food and ammunition; but 
it seems to have so happened that intimation 
of Lake’s honours arrived just at the time 
of this disaster. The Raja who commanded 
the fort wrote to his enemy, congratulating 
him on being made a peer, and intimating 
a desire to pay a visit of courtesy to the 
British camp. Negotiations were set on foot, 
and in time peace was proclaimed. 

All these and many more matters of 
interest connected with Lord Lake are well 
set forth by Col. Pearse, whose work is 4 
useful contribution to our military biogra- 
phies, and creditable alike to author and 
publishers. 


The Path to Paris, by Frank Rutter, 
illustrated by Hanslip Fletcher (John Lane), 
is a handsome book, containing a pleasantly 
written narrative of a journey from Havre 
to Paris along the banks of the Seine, accom- 
panied by a number of beautiful sketches of 
the places es on the way from the 
skilful pencil of Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Rutter 
has the gift of writing agreeably, but he 
does not always take the trouble to use it, 
and too often has recourse to “ padding.’ 
He disclaims the title of guide-book for 
his work, yet it contains a great deal too 
much erudition of the class which is palpably 
drawn from guide*books, pages being de- 
voted to the Merovingian kings and the 
Dukes of Normandy, which he would have 
done better to fill with his own lively 
conversations with persons whom he met 
on the riverside or in the village inn. 
When the author essays to give original 
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information suitable for a guide-book, 
he is not always to be relied upon. Thus 
he describes the late ‘‘ Marquis of Stack- 
poole,” who owned the Abbey of St. Wand- 
rille, as an “‘ English nobleman.” Again, 
at Honfleur he says: “Of the struggle 
between Church and State in France a 
suggestive reminder is the church of St. 
Etienne, now turned into a museum of 
antiquities.” But the désaffectation of St. 
Etienne has nothing to do with the struggle 
between Church and State: when we first 
knew that edifice, many years ago, the Church 
and the Government were on the best of 
terms, and it was then used as a warehouse ; 
so with the growth of anti-Clericalism that 
monument of the Renaissance has been 
more worthily treated. Similarly the author 
chides the ignorant who refer to the church 
at Caudebec as a cathedral, while he falls 
into the same error himself at Mantes. 

The most interesting chapter—and it is 
of unusual interest—is that which refers 
to Boudin and his work, though the author 
avows that he had never heard of the great 
Norman Impressionist as recently as nine 
years ago. But why is this chapter headed 
‘Le Pays du Boudin’? Perhaps it is a 
joke; perhaps it is only an example of the 
author’s French, which is rather shaky, 
although the volume is introduced by a 
dedication addressed in grammatically cor- 
rect, but wooden French to a person with 
a singularly un-French name. 

Some of Mr. Fletcher’s sketches are 
admirable, and reproduce the character of 
the scenes he depicts with an art which is 
refreshing in these days, when so many 
books of travel are illustrated by photo- 

aphy. Nothing could be better than ‘ The 

elfry at Honfleur’ or ‘The Market-Place 
at Caudebec,’ while his ‘Saint Maclou at 
Rouen’ brings out beauties which are lost 
inaphotograph. Mr. Rutter’s uneven work 
is, in parts, too good for mere letterpress 
to accompany illustrations, yet not good 
enough throughout to count as literature. 
Yet, uneven as the book is, it has given us 
several hours of real pleasure among familiar 
scenes. 

THE new firm of Arthur Doubleday & Co. 
publish for Dr. G. F. Edwards Old Time 
Paris, with pretty illustrations by Mr. 
Flower and a colleague. The author re- 
pudiates the suggestion that his book is 
a guide to Paris, and states in a sub-title 
that it is a help to the reader to discover 
the “ chief survivals ’’ to be found in modern 
Paris. Some will doubt whether he is 
right in thinking that Paris, as compared 
with London, has been ‘“‘in no hurry to 
obliterate’? the past. There are parts of 
London which have been rebuilt, often 
more than once, within a lifetime, but mostly 
for commercial reasons, with the result that 
the process of change has been less complete 
than the systematic destruction suffered 
by Paris during the same time. The author, 
for example, neglects to point out the terrible 
havoc wrought by the prolongation and 
completion, during the Second Empire, of 
the Rue de Rivoli, designed and originally 
undertaken by the First. The change 
round the Tour St. Jacques still makes a 
painful impression on the memory of old 
men, although it is not possible to extend 
the same sympathy to the disappearance of 
the little town which occupied the site of 
the Gambetta statue and the Place du 
Carrousel between the Tuileries and the 
Louvre. On the other hand, the Rue St. 
Antoine, parts of the islands, and the Rue 
du Faubourg Montmartre, Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Martin, and Rue du Faubour 
St. Denis retain more of the Paris of the en 
of the seventeenth century and the beginning 
of the eighteenth than anything here 





retained of the London of those times. 
The account of the Sainte Chapelle given 
by our author seems to show that he hardly 
realizes the condition of the building before 
the “restoration,” completed about 1854. 
“The vision of loveliness’ presented by 
“this priceless gem” is, to the taste of 
many, vulgar when compared with the 
recollection of what the Chapel was after 
it had happily ‘escaped destruction.” 
The comparison once made between Sidney 
Herbert’s church at Wilton and the Sainte 
Chapelle condemned both alike as garish 
and historically false. Neither does the 
author take enough account of the change 
wrought by the Busendl Empire on Notre 
Dame. A few words about the beautiful 
Place des Vosges seem to assume that this 
name has been borne by it since 1789. It 
was called the Place Royale during few 
of the intermediate years before 1870, 
but it has not changed its name with the 
frequency of two of the towns of France, 
Bourbon Vendée being the more notorious. 
A curious point of French pronunciation is 
raised by Dr. Edwards in his statement 
that the name of Law is pronounced by the 
French “‘ Lass.’”? More usual pronuncia- 
tions are “ Laff” and “ Lav’’; but there 
is a large margin for personal fancy in the 
form and penn. the family name of those 
of the Lauristons who are or were Law de 
Lauriston. 


Mr. THEODORE Cook’s ability and in- 
dustry are again illustrated by his contri- 
bution of the first half of a charming volume, 
Thomas Doggett Deceased (Constable & Co.). 
The founder of ‘‘ Doggett’s Coat and Badge ” 
is here described by Mr. Theodore Cook “ as 
a man”; while Mr. Guy Nickalls writes 
about the race with perfect competence 
and much research. A contest which has 
gone on, without a break, from 1716 to the 
early sculling days of W. G. East, the 
King’s Bargemaster (of whom there is an 
admirable portrait), and now for twenty- 
one more years, is well worthy of the full 
and careful handling it receives in this 
book. Mr. Guy Nickalls rightly complains 
of modern changes which have been intro- 
duced into the competition and the costumes 
—contrary to the terms of Doggett’s will. 


Mr. FisHER UNwIN publishes Washed 
by Four Seas, from the pen of Mr. H. C. 
Woods, formerly a lieutenant in the Grenadier 
Guards. The sub-title states that it relates 
the travels of this officer “‘ in the Near East.” 
That part of his book, indeed, has some 
interest ; but the volume is “‘ padded ’”’ by 
many chapters almost childish in their 
simplicity, as, for example, one which 
professes to explain the Mohammedan faith, 
and another on the history of the Turks. 
The chapter on the dogs of Constantinople 
is good reading ; but there is no reference 
to the still better paper in which Sir Vincent 
Caillard went over the same ground far 
more thoroughly, and with greater know- 
ledge and sense of humour. The photo- 
— of Bulgarians and Bulgarian troops 
and military operations are to be commended, 
and the author’s remarks upon the Bul- 
garian army are well worthy of attention, 
although his views of politics and strategy 
are not. He exaggerates, as do many, 
the importance of the new Turkish railroads 
and the new German railroads in Turkey, 
and believes it to be ‘‘ obvious that a line 
under German control leading up to the very 
borders of Persia”? is a menace to this 
country. How Germany is to affect our 
naval and military position on the Persian 
Gulf more careful observers fail to see. It 
is a curious fact that many soldiers agree 
with the author in his, as we think, un- 
founded belief that “the Bagdad and 





Hedjas Railways combined will possess 
enormous political importance for the 
Sultan, and....provide the British nation 
with some ground for fear.” No thoughtful 
sailor can share that opinion, when it is 
remembered to what an extent these rail- 
ways are under naval control—the one 
throughout all its length, and the other at 
the point at which it would otherwise begin 
to possess strategic importance. The Sul- 
tan’s line of communications is such that, 
in place of affording “ perfect safety,” it 
is dangerous in the highest degree. More- 
over, the dominant naval Power can always 
throttle Turkey by the simple measure of 
stopping communication between Constan- 
tinople and Tripoli. 


THe Baron VERLY publishes a fresh 
volume of his “ Souvenirs” of the Cent- 
Garde during the war of 1870, under the 
title Les Etapes douloureuses (Paris, Daragon). 
A good deal of it repeats matter which has 
already appeared either in previous books 
from the same pen or in L’Intermédiaire 
des Chercheurs et Curieua—the French 
Notes and Queries. The editor, M. 
Charles, is hard on the Emperor, the 
Empress, MacMahon, and Bazaine; but it 
is not possible to contend that the criticism 
is undeserved. Both editor and author 
describe the hopelessness and helplessness 
of Louis Napoleon in face of the inexplicable 
deficiency of numbers which paralyzed the 
action of the French army. In the latest 
days 
‘*the Empress Regent, badly surrounded, badly 
advised, herself the destroyer of the Empire, 
dictated her will and the orders of her advisers to 
the unfortunate Emperor, wandering without 
~~ from one purpose to another, until the 
en Rd 


The march to Sedan, of which the inevitable 
result was as clear to him as to the Prussians, 
is here said to have been acco my by a 
‘“‘ docile resignation to fatality like that of 
the sheep being conducted to the shambles.” 
The total incapacity of Marshal MacMahon 
is brought out by the printing of his Orders, 
if, indeed, these hesitating letters to the 
generals commanding corps and divisions 
can be called by that military term. 


MapAME Marie THERESE OLLIVIER, the 
distinguished wife of M. Emile Ollivier, has 
united with her husband to perform a labour 
of love in issuing a life of Valentine de 
Lamartine (Paris, Hachette). It so happens 
that Madame Ollivier was a close friend of a 
family with which this niece of the poet 
was connected, while M. Ollivier, as Prime 
Minister, and subsequently as a member 
of the Academy, paid to the fame and 
memory of Lamartine the highest tribute 
ever bestowed on him as a writer and a 
man. The extraordinary popularity of 
Lamartine as a politician was followed by 
execration, and then by indifference. M. 
Ollivier and his wife have done much to 
recreate the figure of that other Lamartine 
who stands outside the world of politics. 
Although M. Ollivier possesses an_ influence 
and a repute in his old age which Lamartine 
did not recover, and would not have re- 
gained even had he lived as long, this does 
not prevent an occasional suggestion of a 
certain superficial similarity between the 
public lives of the two fallen Ministers. 
A few touching lines may be quoted which 
reveal a common situation causing the 
heroic wife of M. Ollivier to set perhaps too 
high the figure of Valentine de Cessiat : 

‘* Heure amére pour l’ambition, acmirable pour 
Vaffection. Tandis que se préparent 4 s’éloigner, 
comme les rats qui fuient le vaisseau en péril, la 
foule des faux amis...... Valentine......entoure le 
vaincu d’une admiration plus ardente, d’une ten- 
dresse plus pieuse.” 
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Mr. BERNARD SHAw republishes, with 
improvements, The Commonsense of M uni- 
cipal Trading in the “ Fabian Socialist 
Series’ (Fifield). His style is pretty, but 
we hardly think it fair of him to assign the 
first place, among the enemies of the Pro- 

essive majority in the history of the 

ondon County Council, to “the Court” ; 
inasmuch as almost the only political subject 
on which the King, when Prince of Wales, 
made public statements of opinion is that 
unity of London for which the County 
Council stood. The author, however, scores 
a point on the same page where he suggests 
that Finance Ministers of Great Powers 
may beg in vain, while borough treasurers, 
in spite of attacks upon municipal trading, 
preserve and raise the financial credit of 
their towns. Another argument which we 
think sound is that which points out to 
the ferocious enemies of municipal trading 
among managers of joint-stock companies, 
that they too, like the representatives of 
the towns, are “amateurs, carrying on 
business with other people’s money.” 








‘*IN NO STRANGE LAND.” 
(The Kingdom of God is within you.) 
Tue following m, found among the unpub- 
lished papers of Francis Thompson when he died 
last November, he might have worked upon to 
remove here a defective rhyme, or there an un- 
expected elision. But no altered mind would he 
have brought to the purport of it ; and the pre- 
vision of ‘‘Heaven in earth, and God in man,” 
pervading his earlier published verse, is here 
accented by poignantly local and personal allu- 
sions—the retrospect of those days and nights of 
human dereliction he spent beside the Thames 
and in the shadow—but all radiance to him—of 
Charing Cross. 
O world invisible, we view thee ; 
O world intangible, we touch thee ; 
O world unknowable, we know thee ; 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee ! 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 
The eagle plunge to find the air, 

That we ask of the stars in motion 
If they have rumour of thee there? 


Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars ; 
The drift of pinions, would we harken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places— 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing ! 
Tis ye, ’tis your estrangéd faces, 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 
But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry ; and upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross. 
Yea, in the night, my Soul, my daughter, 
Cry, clinging Heaven by the hems ; 
And lo, Christ walking on the water, 
Not of Genesareth, but Thames ! 

Francis THompson. 








THE SECOND DICKENS 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue Seconp Dickens Exursirion, held 
under the auspices of the Dickens Fellowship 
at the New Dudley Gallery in Piccadilly, 
was opened last week, and will be on view 
till September 29th. Last year’s show was 
confined to Pickwickiana. ‘This summer the 
exhibition is general, and appeals more to 
the art-lover than the curio-hunter. Portraits 
and illustrations are the chief features of 
the upper room, first editions of the lower ; 
while Dickens MSS. appear in both. The 
Catalogue, with introductions of an en- 
thusiastic character by Mr. J. W. T. Ley 
and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, might have been 
better arranged, and has evidently been 





compiled in a hurry. One plain numbering 
of items throughout would have been much 
more satisfactory, but substantial revision 
would be required to bring it up to the proper 
standard. There are some shocking mis- 
prints. 

Among the various representations of 
Dickens, a foreign-looking portrait, given 
by him to Dolby and done by an unknown 
artist about 1840, has never been previously 
exhibited, and is curiously different from 
other representations. We cannot think 
that it was a good likeness of Dickens at 
twenty-eight, and should hardly, without 
the evidence attached to it, regard it as a 
portrait of the novelist at all, The portrait 
by Mr. W. P. Frith, the first representing 
Dickens with a beard, is probably a good 
likeness, but smooth and undistinguished. 
There is vigour in Leslie Ward’s sketch in 
colour-wash from memory—a figure in a 
coat and top hat with reddish face and dis- 
ordered white locks. Mr. Fitzgerald’s rough 
plaster figure (probably unfinished) gives 
Dickens’s face a Semitic appearance, while 
in two small jugs in white china the head and 
beard are modelled to resemble the type of 
Olympian Zeus. Mr. Pickwick makes an 
excellent Staffordshire Toby jug, and we 
noticed a loving cup with scenes from 
‘ Pickwick’ on it. That all-pervading story 
has fairly made its way into the realm of 
crockery, for we have seen elsewhere various 
tall jugs with scenes well reproduced from 
H. K. Browne’s illustrations of Pickwick 
sliding, the conflict of the Rival Editors, &c. 

Browne is, of course, the dominant illus- 
trator of Dickens, whatever artists or critics 
may say, and, with the exception of Cruik- 
shank, whose connexion with Dickens is 
shown in a case of drawings, “‘ suggestions 
to C. Dickens, the writer,” his are the only 
pictures generally known of the favourite 
books. This is a pity, for other artists are 
well worth attention. The Pailthorpe water- 
colours of ‘ Pickwick’ are elegant, and need 
only a little more originality to be notable ; 
while Charles Green’s illustrations, especially 
the drawings to ‘Great Expectations,’ are 
admirably designed and conceived. The 
spirited work of the late Fred. Barnard, 
here seen in four reproductions, might well 
be revived in some modern issues, for the 
** Household Edition,” in which it appeared, 
is now, we believe, out of print, and, with 
its double columns, out of date. Several 
of the water-colours and drawings of Ro- 
chester and other Dickensian haunts are 

leasing, the sketches of old London by 
ews ughes being particularly good. 

A prominent feature of the upper room 
is the figure of ‘The Little Midshipman’ 
mentioned in ‘ Dombey and Son,’ from 156, 
Minories, E. This is described as the 
“ original sign,” but we think it must have 
been repainted, or must have had a brief 
experience of London weather as a business 
article, for the colours are still resplendent. 
Another item which will attract general 
interest is the original water-colour of ‘ The 
Empty Chair,’ Gad’s Hill Place, June 9th, 
1870, by Sir Luke Fildes. This picture 
is somewhat gaudy in effect (did the flowers 
really show up the study window so regu- 
larly ?), and we prefer the familiar engraving 
of it. A model of the Maypole Inn is shown 
which belonged to J. L. Toole. He intended 
it, says the Catalogue, “ for Charles Dickens, 
who was very much struck with it. Un- 
fortunately he did not obtain possession of 
it until after Dickens’ death.” This model 
is not like either of the Chigwell inns, the 
Maypole and the King’s Head, and is evi- 
dently a copy of Cattermole’s beautiful 
woodcut at the beginni of ‘ Barnaby 
wel one of the best things that he ever 








In the room below may be seen a complete 
set of first editions, also of continuations, keys, 
&c., to ‘ Edwin Drood.’ The letters on show 
include some addressed to Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
which seem of sufficient interest—to judge 
from the pages visible—to be added to the 
published volume of ‘ Letters.’ Dickens was 
evidently much dissatisfied with the lady’s 
review of Forster’s ‘Landor.’ We gather 
further that he enunciated the principle of 
saying nothing about people from whom 
he had parted. Letters from Jules Verne in 
French and Teistoy in English speak highly 
of Dickens; the latter, indeed, calls him 
‘the greatest novel-writer of the nineteenth 
century,” and declares that “his works, 
imbued with the true Christian spirit, have 
done, and will continue to do, a great deal 
of good to mankind.” 

A letter of Dickens which will appeal to 
editors, and might well be read by the 
general public of casual writers and readers, 
bears the heading of the office of AU the 
Year Round. In reply to a letter marked 
“immediate ” it explains :— 

‘* Letters so marked are delivered incessantly, 

and are numerous enough to absorb the whole lives 
of half-a-dozen men.” 
In this case the editor was probably regarded 
not only as an “ Information Bureau,” but 
also as a fit person to promote every private 
and public reform under the sun, in- 
cluding temporary loans to the unemployed. 
The extraordinary fascination of all that 
concerns Dickens is, perhaps, best shown here 
by the presence of numerous cheques bearing 
his name. His mere signature in this 
commercial connexion is prized, and an 
enthusiast recently informed us that he 
had been lucky to secure a cheque so marked 
at the price of seven and sixpence. The 
signature was, however, he pointed out, a real 
piece of Dickens, at least of the histrionic 
side of him, for it included seven of the well- 
known flourishes. Great men, as Edward 
FitzGerald remarked of Tennyson, have 
terse handwritings, but Dickens’s signature 
had the flourish of the vain man—or was it 
the exuberance of youth ?—to the last day 
of his life. 








ONE MORE FIRST FOLIO. 


In the Census which he added to the 
truly admirable facsimile of the Shakspeare 
First Folio, Mr. Sidney Lee quotes only 
two cities on the European continent as 
possessing a copy of the famous book, 
namely, Berlin and Padua. In his ‘ Notes 
and Additions,’ 1906, no new name is men- 
tioned. 

I beg permission to put forth the claim 
of ‘‘ Paris, la grand’ ville.” 

The National Library in Paris possesses 
one copy of the First Folio, two of the 
Second, and one of the Third and Fourth 
Folios. 

The copy of the First Folio bears the press- 
mark Yk. 29. Its dimensions are 31°6 centi- 
metres by 20°5; the extent of the cropping 
of the margins by the bookbinder, in com- 

aratively recent times, may be surmised 
tom the fact that the word “ Margarite” 
having been written in the margin of p. 134 
(‘ Histories’), only the letters “ rgarite ” 
now appear. 

The preliminary verses by Ben Jonson 
are mounted, and so is the title; the lower 
margin of the leaf containing Hugh Holland’s 
verses, and that of the Tast leaf of the 
volume, have been mended. Repairs— 
some of them quite insignificant—may be 
noticed on pp. 95, 233, 235 (‘ Comedies’) ; 
71, 75, 77, 195 (‘ Histories’). The number- 
ing of pages is the usual erratic one, without 
any change, p. 100 in the ‘ Histories ’ section 
being followed by a new series of numerals 
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beginning with 69; p. 156 in the ‘ Tragedies’ 
peing followed by p. 257, and the paging 
continued henceforth with 2 instead of 1 
as the first figure; numbers, at times, suc- 
ceeding each other in this fashion: 76, 79, 
89, 81, 82, 81, 82, 83 (* Tragedies ’)—exam- 
ples, all this, of the “ height of care,” to 
use their own words, bestowed on the work 
by its original editors. 

The Paris copy belonged, in post-Restora- 
tion times, to a reader who inscribed in the 
table of contents, opposite the title of each 
play, his opinion of the same. As only 
the comedies are thus adorned, maybe he 
did not read further. This gentleman’s 
verdicts are as follows :— 


Tempest better in Dryden. 
Two Gent. Ind{ifferent). 
Merry Wives —. 
Measure eee oss nd. 
Errors eo re Ind. 
Much Ado ... bea Ind. 
L. L. L. iss ore Ind. 
Midsummer ... Er pretty good. 
Merchant ___.... aes good. 
As You Like It... good. 
Taming te pretty good 
All’s Well ... ie > 
Twelfth Night eee ‘ood. 
Winter’s Tale oe nd. 
Total: four good plays, two which are 


pretty good, seven indifferent ones, and 
one which should rather be read in Dryden 
—a statement which does not allow us to 
doubt that the author of these remarks 
was a contemporary of Mr. Pepys. 

The rest of the “ Catalogue ’”’ bears only 
one more manuscript addition, in a different 
and apparently more recent hand: to the 
title of ‘Timon of Athens’ are added the 
words, “or the history of mankind.” <A 
few manuscript corrections have been in- 
troduced, at an early date, into the text. 
In ‘Henry V.,’ p. 88, the line “‘ Whilst a 
base slave,”’ &c., is changed into ‘‘ Whilst 
by a base slave,’’ which makes sense; in 
‘2Henry VI.,’ p. 133, the line “ I thank thee, 
Nell,”’ is phod j into ‘‘ I thank thee, Megg ”’ ; 
in the same play, p. 134, the name of Elianor, 
three times repeated by mistake, in the 
Queen’s speech, is three times changed into 
““Margarite.”” 

The volume has a handsome modern 
English binding, in crushed red morocco, 
beautifully tooled, the edges being gilt. 
It was purchased for the Paris Library, 
with various other works, by the bookseller 
Crozet, at the sale of the “ Library of the 
late Rt. Rev. Samuel Butler, D.D., Bishop 
of Lichfield,’ better known as the head 
master of Shrewsbury School, who had died 
in 1839, and whose books were sold ‘“‘ by 
Messrs. Christie & Manson at their great 
rom” in May-June, 1840. The price 
reached at the auction was 1,875 francs 
(751.). Copies of the three subsequent 
Folios, in similar handsome binding, were 
purchased at the same sale, and are now 
at the National Library: the price of each 
was 500 francs (201.). The four Folios were 
thus added to the collections in the Rue de 
Richelieu for 135/.—not a bad bargain 
when we consider that Mr. Marsden J. Perry, 
of Providence, R.L., paid 10,0007. for the 
four he recently purchased. 

The other copy of the Second Folio pre- 
served at the National Library has long been 
there, and is none other than the copy which 
figured, as we know, among the books of 
King Louis XIV., and in the cataloguing of 
which librarian Clément wrote the earliest 
foreign appreciation of Shakspeare. It 
has an old binding in brown calf, with 
gold lines on the back and cover; no title 

ures on the back. It used to have 
Strings to close it, which have disap- 
peared, but the holes near the edges of 
the cover leave no doubt as to their being 





previously there. The two copies have a 
different imprint, the one in Louis XIV.’s 
copy reading: ‘“‘ Printed by Tho. Cotes, 
for Iohn Smethwick, and are to be sold at 
his shop in Saint Dunstans Church-yard. 
1632.” The other reads: ‘Printed by 
Tho. Cotes for Robert Allot, and are to be 
sold at the signe of the Blacke Beare in 
Paules Church-yard. 1632.” The purchase 
of the Butler copy when the then Royal 
Library possessed one already may be taken 
as evidencing the keenness of the interest 
in things Shakspearian which the Romantic 
movement had then awakened in France. 

Summing up, in his ‘ Notes and Additions 
to the Census,’ 1906, the result of his vast 
and most useful labours, Mr. Sidney Lee 
pointed out that, instead of the 26 copies 
of the First Folio known to Dibdin, 172 had 
come under his notice. The number should 
now be raised to 173. 

J. J. JUSSERAND. 








‘THE HISTORY OF IRELAND TO 
HENRY Iz.’ 


Witt you kindly allow me to refer 
briefly to some strange misstatements and 
errors contained in the review of the first 
volume of my ‘ History of Ireland’ which 
appeared last Saturday ? 

1. The writer says, “He quotes the 
Homeric hymn to Ares....and calls it 
Orphic,”’ and refers to some unnamed book 
by an unnamed author. Let us hear a 
work of high authority, ‘The Homeric 
Hymns,’ by Mr. T. W. Allen and Mr. E. E. 
Sikes, 1904, p. 237 :— 

‘The accumulation of epithets is of course a 
marked characteristic of the Orphic School. 
Ruhnken, Hermann, &c., assigned it [t.¢., the 
hymn to Ares] a place among the Orphic poems. 
The writer, if not a genuine Orphic, was at least 
steeped in the literature of that sect.” 

2. The writer says: ‘“‘ There are many 
details on which the writer enters into a 
country strange to him”? (7.e. Latin). This 
is an extraordinary statement, coming from 
a perfect stranger to whom I never spoke 
a word. It is false in fact. He adds: 
“He makes an impossible emendation 
when he corrects ‘locutus sum ut abirem 
unde navigarem cum illis.’....The Cotton 
MS. reads haberem, which is at all events 
Latin.” I suggested aberam, which accord- 
ing to Gaelic use might also be written 

eram, meaning “‘I was away from the 
wherewithal to pay”; and afterwards 
they say they will take him on credit (ex 
fide). Noscholar, I assert, who was familiar, 
as I am, with post-classical Latin, would 
deny that aberam was possible and probable, 
or that abirem and haberem would make 
bad grammar and bad nonsense in the 
context. 

3. The writer, to prove my ignorance of 
etymology, quotes: ‘‘ Sacra, sacred, is in 
Greek iepa, which comes near ziepa and 
iepvyn, the Greek name for Erin. The 
poetic licence is not great.’”’ There is no 

uestion here of etymology, but of poetic 
licence, which the writer seems not to have 
perceived. The insula referred to is un- 
doubtedly Erin, and what I have said is an 
old and hitherto unquestioned explanation. 

4. The writer says: ‘‘ Moytura is not 
near Lough Arrow, in Sligo, but near Lough 
Corrib, in Mayo.” Well, M. d’Arbois de 
Jubainville and many others, as well as I, 
maintain that there was only one battle of 
Moytura, viz., the battle near Lough Arrow, 
in Sligo. The matter is fully discussed in 
my book, p. 26. 

5. The writer mutilates a sentence as 
follows, and says my style is “ topsy- 
turvy.”’ The words left out of the sentence 
are in italics :— 





“* Tt is written in hist and canno - 
ably doubted, that ther (he. the Calta) etent 
Galatia, spared Delphi, held Rome to ransom, 
and took possession of the fairest valleys of 
Europe, viz., the valleys of the Po, the Danube, the 
Loire, the Marne, and the Seine. They stopped at 
the Channel.” 

I assert there is nothing “ topsy-turvy ” in 
this; and if the “an fin: YF confused, 
the cause must be subjective. 

6. The writer states: ‘“‘He depends on 
Archbishop Healy” (i.e., his work on St. 
Patrick). The body of my work as regards 
St. Patrick was in print before the publica- 
tion of the Archbishop’s book. I did not 
depend on him or anybody else. 

7. The writer attributes many of the 
misprints to my ignorance, e.g., ‘‘ Ayran”’ 
and ‘‘ Casseus.”” Be it so. But why does 
he refuse to allow that I know how to spell 
my own name correctly ? I subscribe it 
as any Gaelic scholar in Ireland now would 
write it. This he styles “‘a disguise.” 
Quid plura ? ARTHUR UA CLERIGH. 


*,* The complaint was not sent in time 
for the reviewer to reply this week. The 
book being written in English, not Gaelic, 
one might reasonably expect the contents of 
the title-page to be in the same language. 








CHARLES II. AND HINCHINGBROOKE: 
CAL. 8. P. DOM. CHARLES II. 


I VENTURE to call your attention to a 
point of some interest, especially to his- 
torians and biographers who are depending 
on the Calendars of State Papers. [ ‘Cal. 
S. P. Dom. Charles II., 1663-1664’ (p. 488), 
there is the following entry :— 

‘*Feb. 19. Thomas Povey to Williamson. At 
Hinchinbrook the King went aboard the Admiral 
{Earl of Sandwich’s] barge, and, attended by the 
swans, shot the bridge at Huntingdon; he was 
delighted with the ruins of a town which once 
had 16 parish churches and a stately castle, &c.” 

As I am engaged on a life of Lord Sand- 
wich, I looked up the original letter in order 
to obtain details of the King’s visit. I 
found the Calendar absurdly wrong and 
misleading. ‘The King was not at Hinching- 
brooke on that occasion. The letter 
merely says that some guests, “ drawn 
abroad by sunshine and gentle air,’’ went on 
a barge that “hath had the honour to re- 
ceive the King”’; and it was the writer, 
Povey, who was delighted with the ruins 
of Huntingdon. 

I do not propose to occupy your space 
in printing the calendared version and the 
letter side by side, but I trust I have shown 
the inaccuracy of the former. I can only 
say that the discovery has left me with 
somewhat uneasy feelings as to the value 
of Mrs. Everett Green’s calendaring. 

F. RB. Hanes, 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Alcuin Club Collections : Pontifical Services, Vol. IV., 21/ 

Churchman’s Penny Library: No. V. Churchman’s Handy 
Dictionary; No. XV. What Every Christian must 
Know and Do; No. XVI. An Outline History of the 
Church of England. : 

Poznanski (S.), The Karaite Literary eee of Saadiah 
Gaon, 3/6 net. Reprinted from The Jewish Quarterly 
Review. 

Law. 

Select Cases concerning the Law Merchant, A.D. 1270-1638: 
Vol. L Local Courts, 28/. Edited by Prof. C. Gross for 
the Selden Society. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 
Architectural and Topographical Record, June, No. 2, 


Vol. L. 

Hoyer (M. A.), By the Roman Wall, 2/6 net. Notes ona 
summer holiday, with illustrations from sketches and 
photographs by the author. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Beresford (D.), Lyrics and Legends, 2/6 net. Includes 

miscellaneous poems, grave and humorous. 
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Debenham (M. H.), The aes of the Dawn, 8d. net. 
Scenes from Anglican Churc 
tions by Isabel Watkin. 

Philosophy. 

Atkinson (W. W.), The Law of the New Thought, 4/net. A 

study of fundamental principles and their application. 
History and Biography. 

Crane (Denis), John Clifford, God’s Soldier and the People’s 
Tribune, 2/6. With portraits. Leaders of Men Series. 

Jerrold (Walter), Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C., 2/6. The 
story of his life and campaigns, with 8 illustrations. 

ers of Men Series. : - 

Watson (W. G. Willis), History of Woodspring Priory, 
Somerset, 1/ net. Deals with its foundation, bene- 
factions, and suppression, and has 5 illustrations. 

Geography and Travel. 

Selections from the Travels and Journals preserved in the 
Bombay Secretariat, 10/6. Edited by George W. Forrest. 

Trevor (R.), En Route, 10/6 net. A description of an auto- 
mobile tour through nine countries, and over nineteen 
great Passes of Europe, with 96 illustrations taken by 
the author, and 3 maps. 


Education. 


Humberstone (T. L.), A Short History of National Education 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 3d. With 4 illustrations. 


School- Books. 

About, Le Turco, 8d. Edited by M. Labesse, with notes 
and questionnaire, phrase-list and vocabulary, in 
Blackie’s Longer French Texts. 

Blackie’s Elementary Modern Algebra, by R. C. Bridgett, 
1/6. Embodying the graphic and other methods 
recommended by the Mathematical Association and the 
Board of Education. 

Blackie’s English Texts: Philip de Commines, Warwick 
Ly ce! Maker ; Richard Knolles’ War with the Turks, 

. each, 

Evans i’. J.) and Dixon (F. N.), History of Great Britain 

and Ireland, 1763-1815, 2/6. 

Hainsselin (Ellen C.), Le petit Chaperon rouge; Le petit 
Poucet, with Music, 4d. each. 

Hawkins (Bessie), Months and Melodies, 2/6 net. A 
collection of original stories, songs, games, and recita- 
tions for infants and junior classes. 

Patriotic Songs for Schools, 2d. net. A collection of songs 
in one, two, and three parts, adapted for the use of 
children, and taken almost entirely from the ‘Song- 
Book for Schools.’ The music arranged by Sir 
C. Villiers Stanford. 

Taylor (E. J.), Colour-Sense Training and Colour Using, 
1/6 net. With 17 diagrams. 

Science. 

Bowie (A. J.), Practical Irrigation, 12/6 net. 

Bryce (T. H.), Teacher (J. H.), and Kerr (J. M. M.), Con- 
tributions to the Study of the Early Development and 
Imbedding of the Human Ovum, 12/6 net. Illustrated. 

Burrard (Col. 8. Gy and Hayden (H. H.), A Sketch of the 
Geography and logy of the Himalaya Mountains and 
Tibet, 3 parts, 2 rupees each. Part I. The High Peaks 
of Asia; Part II. The Principal Mountain Ha: es of 
Asia ; Part III. The Rivers of the Himalaya and Tibet. 

Farrell (F. J.), D: A and Cleaning, 5/net. A practical 
handbook, with 78 illustrations, 

Firth (R. H.), Military Hygiene, 3/6 net. A manual of 
sanitation for soldiers. 

Gruner (O. C.), Studies in Puncture Fluids, 7/6 

Hodson (T. C.), The Meitheis, 7/6 net. A study of the 
dominant race of Manipur, with an Introduction by 
Sir Charles J. Lyall, and 17 illustrations. 

Improved Interest Ready Reckoner. By Sita Ram 
Peshawaria, 3/ net. 

—_ (H. a e Castor Semi-Looper, 3/ net. In the 

emoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India. 

Mind and Body, July, 3d. : 

National Antarctic Expedition, 1901-4 : Meteorology, Part I. 
Observations at Winter Quarters and on Sledge 
“aes. with Discussions by Various Authors. One 
of the Royal mg © publications. 

Royal Institution, Friday Evening Meetings: Prof. J. J. 

oemson on ys of Positive Electricity; Sir James 
Crichton-Browne on Dexterity and the Bend Sinister ; 
Sir Oliver Lodge on the Ether of Space; Hon. R. J. 
Strutt on 0-Active Changes in the Earth; J. Y. 
Buchanan on Ice and its Natural History; Prof. 
Kapteyn on Recent Researches in the Structure of the 


Universe. 

wae Oe ee Mikirs, 4 am. fs — of an Assamese 

riba, arranged, and supplemented by Si 
_ Charles Lyall, with 0 fltwsteations™ ™ 

Ww right (J. Edmund), Invariants of Quadratic Differential 
Forms, 2/6 net. No. IX. of Cambridge Tracts in 
Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 

a Fiction. 
ie (Dr. W.), Stage Stories, 1/net. With 10illustrations. 

Bullock (Shan F.), A Laughing Matter, 6/. A suburban 
domestic romance. 

Burgin (G. B.), A Wilful Woman, 6d. New Edition. In 
the London Series, For former notice see Athen., 
Aug. 9, 1902, p. 183. 

The Future Prime Minister, 2/6 net. New Edition. 

James (Winifred), Bachelor Betty, 6d. New Edition. In 
Constable’s Sixpenny Series. For former notice see 
Athen., July 6, 1907, p. 11. 

Johnston (M.), Audrey, 6d. Also in Constable’s Sixpenny 
Series. For former notice see Athen., April 12, 1902, 


p. 463. 

O’Brien (Hon. Georgina), The Heart of the Peasant, and 
other Stories, 6/ 

Ollivant (A.), Owd Bob, the Grey Dog of Kenmuir, 7d. net. 
New Edition. In Nelson’s Library. For former notice 
see Athen., Oct. 29, 1898, p. 605. 

baer Lee ay That — ~—, 6d. Another of 

mstable’s Sixpenny Series. ‘or former noti 
Athen., March 16, 1901, p. 332. eis 
Juvenile Books. 

Richmond (Legh), The Dairyman’s Daughter, and other 
Annals of the Poor, 1/. With coloured illustrations. 
New Edition. 


e 
History, with 5 illustra- 





General Literature. 

Political Socialism, 1/ net. A collection of papers b: 
members of the British Constitution Association, wit! 
Presidential Addresses + Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
and Lord Hugh Cecil. dited by Mark H. Judge. 
No. II. of Constitution Issues. 

Royal Institution, Friday Evening Meeting: Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey on Ancient and Medieval Projectile 

> ae other than Firearms. 

Train (A.), True Stories of Crime from the District 
Attorney's Office, 6/ net. Illustrated. 

Pamphlets. 

Castle (R. Lewis), Beans, 1d. No. XVII. of One and All 
Garden Books. 

Test of Time: the Forty-Eighth Annual Report of the 
St. Giles’ Christian Mission. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Karo (H.), Ein Vorkaimpfer moderner Weltanschauung : 
Gedenkworte an David Friedrich Strauss, 1m. A short 
study of the famous advanced critic of Christianity. 

Philology. 

Jakobsen (J.), ;~ oI. Ordbog over det Norrone Sprog 
pa Shetland. Part Extends from a@ to gopn. 

Robert (C.), Der neue Menander : Bemerkungen zur Rekon- 
struktion der Stiicke, nebst dem Text in der Seiten- 
verteilung der Handschrift, 4m. 50. 


Fiction. 
Ossit, Cyréne, 3fr. 50. A study of ideal love. 


*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books, 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Unwin will publish in the autumn 
a volume by Prof. F. E. Hulme, entitled 
‘ That Rock Garden of Ours.’ It describes 
the garden, which is his hobby, and 
dwells appreciatively on its cultivation 
and associations, giving not merely the 
botanical side of the subject, but also 
much interesting plant-lore, legendary, 
medicinal, and Deke. The work will 
be illustrated by numerous 
drawings by the author. 


In Chambers’s Journal for September 
Mr. Henry W. Lucy writes on the rise 
of the “New Journalism,” giving Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood the chief credit for 
its initiation. Mr. E. Bruce Low writes 
on the ‘Gordon Highlanders in Spain,’ 
and gives some hitherto unrecorded facts 
about Talavera, from the diary of a 
soldier, Daniel Nicol, who spent the last 
thirty years of his life in the warehouse 
of Cadell, the publisher of Scott’s novels. 
Lewis Melville deals with ‘ Herrenhausen 
near Hanover,’ and its associations with 
the English crown. 


Mr. J. B. Atkins has made a collection 
of his sketches and articles contributed 
to The Spectator, Evening Standard, Man- 
chester Guardian, and other papers, which 
will be issued by Messrs. Christopher in 
the autumn. 


Mr. A. J. EAaGcuLeston has in this 
month’s Nineteenth Century an amusing 
account of a spy who haunted the foot- 
steps of Wordsworth and Coleridge at 
Alfoxton. Coleridge conjectured that his 
talk of Spinoza led to a supposition that 
he knew of a “ nosy spy ” following him, 
but this and other wild talk of the bard did 
not carry conviction. We now learn from 


coloured 


Home Office papers that the Wordsworths 
were actually taken to be French, and spies. 
Coleridge, it appears, studied the course 
of an adjacent brook navigable down to 
the sea, and the Wordsworths adopted 
the highly suspicious habit of doing their 





washing and mending on Sundays! The 
only sensible person seems to have been 
a woman servant of theirs, who explained 
to an intermediary of the spy that “ her 
Master was a Phylosopher.” The spy, 
however, received a 20/. bank-note for 
his trouble, and, we dare say, more. 


Messrs. Jack are publishing in the 
autumn ‘ The Wild Beasts of the World,’ 
which will appear in seventeen parts at 
a cheap price. Mr. Frank Finn is the 
editor, and will contribute the text, 
which will be popular in style. The 
artists, who will contribute one hundred 
drawings in colour, have been specially 
chosen, and are Mr. Louis Sargent, Mr. 
Charles E. Swan, and Miss Winifred 
Austin. 


Many friends will regret the death on 
Tuesday night of Mr. William Lavino, 
who succeeded in 1902 M. de Blowitz as 
chief Paris correspondent of The Times. 
Mr. Lavino was born at Manchester in 
1846 of naturalized English parents, and 
had _ previously ees The Daily 
Telegraph and The Times in Vienna. 


Mr. JessE Coxtinas’s book ‘ Land 
Reform : Occupying Ownership, Peasant 
Proprietary, and Rural Education,’ is 
being translated into German by Dr. 
Gengnagel, and will be published in due 


course. 


Miss IRENE OsGoop writes to us com- 
plaining that 
“it is obvious the reviewer of ‘ Servitude’ 
never read her book, for he writes of ‘ her 
heroine, Miss Betty Langridge,’ when no 
such character appears in the story. She 
also wishes to point out that the inclusion 
of the simplest French words in her Glos- 
sary to ‘Servitude’ appears fully justified, 
when a writer in The y  enthcce can write 
of ‘debris.’ The correct spelling of this 
word will be found in the Glossary.” 
We are sorry that our reviewer wrote 
Langridge instead of Langhorne. 


We gather from Notes and Queries 
that a book on Anonymous and Pseu- 
donymous Literature is to be expected at 
the end of the year from Mr. W. P. 
Courtney. A work from so careful and 
competent a hand should be of consider- 
able value. 


THE same paper this week contains 
an interesting reference to the prototype 
of John Silver in ‘ Treasure Island,’ who 
was “a Fellow with a Terrible Pair of 
Whiskers, and a Wooden Leg, being 
stuck round with Pistols, like the Man in 
the Almanack with Darts.” 


WE regret to announce the death of 
Mr. Alfred Webb of Dublin, author of the 
‘Compendium of Irish Biography’ and 
many pamphlets and articles on Irish 
subjects. 


Amone Government and _  Pazrliia- 
mentary Papers of some general interest 
we note: Programme of Examinations 
for 1909, Intermediate Education Board, 
Ireland (3d.); and the Fifty-Second 
Report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, with Appendices (3}d.). 
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SCIENCE 
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Essays on Evolution, 1889-1907. By Ed- 
ward B. Poulton. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

THE appearance of Prof. Poulton’s book 

was happily timed to coincide with the 

celebration at the Linnean Society of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the presentation 
of the joint communication by Charles 

Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace on the 

variation of species under natural selec- 

tion. 

The volume contains a series of ten 
essays (most of which have been pre- 
viously published) on various aspects 
of the Darwinian theory, and it is intro- 
duced by a chapter entitled ‘ Mutation, 
Mendelism, and Natural Selection.’ Prof. 
Poulton states that, although solely re- 
sponsible for the contents of this chapter, 
he did not venture to publish it without 
consulting a number of leading zoologists 
and botanists in this country, who all 
agreed with the general line of argument, 
and felt that the protest was called for. 
In spite of their opinion we regret the 
tone of the chapter : it is not in conformity 
with Prof. Poulton’s own remarks (p. 198) 
on the educational value of research ; 
and it is characterized by an acerbity not 
creditable to scientific controversy, on 
whichever side the truth may lie. History 
is only repeating itself; as some of the 
earlier supporters of Darwin showed little 
mercy to their opponents of the old school, 
so now, possibly, the younger generation 
of scientific men are inclined to treat 
the opinions of those trained and brought 
up in Darwin’s theories with scant respect. 
But, as an article on the Darwin-Wallace 
celebration in a contemporary said, it 
should be remembered that “the Dar- 
winian ideas are probably no more final 
than their predecessors, and it is not a 
matter of legitimate complaint that the 
scope and permanence of a new generaliza- 
tion is exaggerated ’—as perhaps has been 
the case with the supporters of Mendelism 
and Mutation in the first flush of their 
enthusiasm. The last paragraph of the 
second foot-note (pp. xxxvii and xxxviii) is 
no longer entirely accurate, for such an 
assertion—or one very similar to it—was 
made by the President of the Linnean 
Society on behalf of the Darwin-Wallace 
essay in his address at the meeting of the 
Society on July Ist. 

With regard to the essays themselves, 
the merit of Prof. Poulton’s work in his 
own field, and the charm and clearness 
of his writings, are well known. Two of 
the essays have been faithful and valued 
companions of the present writer for the 
last ten years in all parts of the globe. 
The subjects dealt with are ‘ A Naturalist’s 
Contribution to the Discussion upon the 
Age of the Earth’; the question ‘ What 
is a Species?’ ‘Theories of Evolution ’ 
and ‘ Theories of Heredity’; ‘The Writ- 
ings of Dr. J. C. Prichard’; ‘ Huxley’s 
Views on Natural Selection’; and lastly 
three essays on the uses in nature of 
mimicry. 

Our first thought on reading these 





essays is one of regret that their author 
did not rewrite them entirely and 
give his matter a new form. Some 
subjects — such as the transmission of 
acquired characters, variation, &c.—are 
dealt with in more than one essay, 
and the plan adopted leads to con- 
siderable repetition. Another draw- 
back is that examples illustrating general 
principles are almost solely taken from 
one class in the animal kingdom. By 
the present arrangement the book appeals 
much more to the entomologist than the 
general reader. Prof. Poulton is known 
to be an ardent supporter of Darwin’s 
original thesis, and probably no living 
man is better acquainted with the master’s 
writings, or better able to expose the 
apparent flaws in the Lamarckian theory 
of evolution. It is therefore correspond- 
ingly disappointing to find in the fourth 
essay (p. 136) that he devotes so little 
space to the examination of the direct— 
and especially the indirect—evidence for 
the supposed transmission of acquired 
characters. It is true, as he says in a 
foot-note to p. 267, that the Lamarckian 
theory has been discussed in the third and 
fifth essays; but the discussion is not 
entirely from the same point of view. 
This is only another instance how the 
presentation of the author’s ideas would 
have gained by being thrown into one 
harmonious whole. 

His argument as to the origin of instinct 
and the distinction that should be drawn 
between manifestations of intelligence 
and true instinct may be sound ; instinct 
is at least a higher form of reflex action. 
But, as Dr. Forel points out in his recent 
book on ‘The Senses of Insects,’ man 
being compelled to approach the subject 
from an anthropomorphic standpoint, it 
is difficult to judge where one begins and 
the other ends, and in Dr. Forel’s view, 
“reason” and “instinct” in insects are 
often more or less convertible terms. 

There are many other points to which 
attention might be drawn in these in- 
teresting and well-written essays. Per- 
haps their main fault is a certain pedagogic 
flavour, and hence an impatience of views 
not entirely in consonance with those 
of the author. The Darwinian hypotheses 
cannot be accepted as final, much as they 
have helped Science on her way. There 
must still be attempts to get beyond them, 
to explain much that they leave obscure, 
and in this sense the work of the younger 
school of thought, even if in the future 
it is not entirely substantiated, is all for 
good. 

Although a protest—occupying three 
pages—as to the perishable nature of the 
material on which the majority of scien- 
tific records are printed may be desirable 
in a paper read before a scientific society, 
it hardly seems needful to incorporate 
it in a work in which these papers are 
given a permanent form, as is done at 
the conclusion of the fifth essay. 

The book is provided with an excellent 
analytical Index, upon which much labour 
must have been bestowed, and in type 
and general appearance is all that could 
be desired. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Practical Physics. By W. 8. Franklin, 
C. M. Crawford, and Barry Macnutt. 3 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This book on practical 
physics is published in three volumes, dealing 
respectively with measurements in mechanics 
and heat, measurements in electricity and 
magnetism, and experiments in optics and 
sound. The work forms a fairly complete 
course in practical physics, and contains a 
good selection both of elementary and more 
advanced exercises suitable for students 
working in the laboratory of a University 
or Technical School. 

It is pleasing to find that in their choice 
of experiments the authors have departed 
from the stereotyped lines of works of this 
kind, and have designed their exercises in 
such a way as to be not only of academic 
interest, but also of real practical importance. 
By this it is not meant that the experiments 
do not illustrate the fundamental principles 
underlying physical measurements, but 
rather that, by a careful choice of exercises, 
the authors have sought to achieve this 
object while at the same time familiarizi 
the student with modern methods oan 
apparatus employed in the solution of 
problems of a really practical nature. This 
feature is particularly noticeable in the 
volume devoted to electricity and magnetism, 
which might well serve as an introduction 
to the subject to students of electrical 
engineering. Thus the great importance 
which is given to the standardization and 
calibration of various electrical measuring 
instruments, and the inclusion of such 
experiments as the testing of insulation 
resistances, serve to illustrate the way in 
which the practical utility of the exercises is 
kept in view. It is somewhat surprising 
to find in this volume that the experiments 
on magnetism follow many of those on 
electricity in which galvanometers are used, 
and it is difficult to find any advantage 
in this rather illogical arrangement; but 
this is a matter of no great consequence. 

It is interesting to notice that the volume 
on electricity closes with a short account 
of radio-activity and radio-active measure- 
ments. Now that this subject has taken 
such a prominent position in physics, it is 
time that every student passing through a 
physical laboratory should be expected 
to have some knowledge of the methods 
used in studying radio-active processes. 
Unfortunately, however, the exercises are 
somewhat scanty, only a few examples of 
measurements with an Alpha-ray electro- 
scope being given. One or two simple 
exercises with Beta- and Gamma-ray electro- 
scopes should have been included, if the 
student is to get an adequate idea of the 
methods used in the subject. It is dis- 
appointing to find that the quadrant electro- 
meter is not even mentioned in connexion 
with radio-activity or in any other part 
of the work. Nevertheless the inclusion 
of even these few exercises is welcome. 

The volume on mechanics and heat, which 
is the first of the three, begins with a few 
remarks on the methods of recording and 
dealing with observations, and a short 
discussion of errors in the same and the 
theory of probability as applied to them. 
Although the student may find it necessary 
to consult some fuller theoretical work on 
the subject, the short account serves to 
bring out some of the most important 
applications of the theory of probable 
errors. As in the volume on electricity, 
the exercises are of a practical nature, as 
may be instanced by the inclusion of experi- 
ments on the efficiency of a water motor and 
the calibration of a high-pressure gauge. 
But the idea of practical utility is perhaps 
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carried too far in giving such experiments 
as the calibration of a barometer for differ- 
ent heights above sea-level, and the deter- 
mination of the velocity of a bullet by the 
ballistic pendulum. Such experiments can 
obviously not be carried out in most physical 
laboratories, and a description of them is 
therefore superfluous in a textbook on 
practical physics. 

The principal feature of the volume on 
— and sound is the complete account 
of photometry. For the rest, the volume 
contains most of the usual experiments 
in light carried out in all laboratories. 
The four pages devoted to acoustics seem 
hardly adequate in an otherwise compre- 
hensive work on practical physics. The 
descriptions of experiments are good, the 
student not being told too much to prevent 
him from thinking out details for himself. 
There is, however, generally nothing to 
show the accuracy which is to be expected 
in the measurements. Information on this 
point would have been useful. The dia- 
grams are numerous and excellent; and 
altogether the book should be a welcome 
help both to teachers and students. 


Vitality, Fasting, and Nutrition. By Here- 
ward Carrington. With Introduction by 
A. Rabagliati. (Rebman.)—Mr. Hereward 
Carrington chose a good subject when he 
undertook to prove the proposition that 
most ple eat too much. The fact is 
undeniable, though it still needs to be 
brought home to every one amongst the 
wealthier races of the world, because each 
holds it true of his neighbour, but never 
of himself. Mr. Carrington has, however, 
spoilt his discourse by his strange views 
of physiology and those allied sciences which 
alone give the true key to the problem 
why overeating is harmful. He has written 
650 pages in which a robust common sense 
struggles with erroneous statements, per- 
verted facts, and uncritical methods. 

He starts fairly enough with the assump- 
tion, long held by all thoughtful members 
of the medical profession, that the pro- 
cesses formerly looked upon as morbid are 
really curative, because they are the reaction 
of the tissues to the stimulus causing the 
disease. He then advances the thoroughly 
unsound proposition, or, as he prefers to call 
it, 

** the t principle, the grand truth that, so lon 
as the body is po ave oud teasnums germ p oe 
of any sort, no less than any others, become im- 
possible: the body is rendered totally immune.” 
The principle would fail and the grand truth 
would be found wanting if Mr. Carrington, 
being unprotected, were locked up with a 
smallpox patient, or if he were bitten by a 
mad dog, no matter how sound and robust 
his body might be. His physiology is no 
better than his pathology. He believes 
that 

**in certain cases of emaciation, exercise un- 
doubtedly removes from the capillaries effete 
material which has been obstructing and blocking 
these vessels, and preventing, consequently, the 
proper blood supply to these parts. This once re- 
moved, and the circulation restored, nutrition of 
these parts is again rendered possible. Thus we 
see that over-nutrition (by blocking of the peri- 
pheral blood-vessels) causes actual starvation of 
these parts; a truth the importance of which it is 
impossible to over-estimate.” 

It is needless to add that this blocking of the 
minute blood-vessels by effete products is 
entirely a figment of the imagination. It 
does not occur, and another “ great truth’’ 
as propounded by Mr. Carrington falls to 
the ground. 

Mr. Carrington views fat in the human 
body with the greatest abhorrence. He 
says ‘‘its presence denotes a greater or 
lesser degree of disease—and this in direct 





proportion to its bulk.” Yet what mother 
or nurse would not rather have a fat baby 
of two days old than a wizened mite with 
every rib showing ? and what dormouse 
would not rather be fat than thin at the 
beginning of winter? It is possible to be 
too prejudiced even against adipose tissue, 
and yet Mr. Carrington makes sensible 
remarks upon the tendency to overfeed 
infants. 

These preliminary considerations bring 
Mr. Carrington to his panacea, which was 
put quite tersely by John Abernethy 
more than a hundred years ago when he 
gave the advice “ Live on sixpence a day, 
and earn it.’’ Mr. Carrington goes further : 
he advocates the practice of abstaining 
entirely from food for long periods— 
twenty, thirty, and more days at a time— 
“until the appetite returns and the person 
fasts into health.” The fasting is made 
bearable by drinking water, but it is accom- 
age by the administration of enemata. 

. Carrington states that 
‘no arbitrary limit can be set; Nature will always 
dictate when the fast is ready to be broken. The 
return of natural hunger is the great point to note 
with the spontaneous and precisely coincidental 
cleaning of the tongue and of the breath.” 


He gives details of several cases where 
such fasts are said to have been beneficial 
to persons suffering from cerebral hemor- 
rhage and diabetes, but by a curious 
mental process he comes to consider fasting 
as a rational treatment for starving sailors 
who have been shipwrecked. He says :— 

‘* Suppose that our shipwrecked sailors (a typical 
case) have been practically without provisions for 
(say) four weeks at the time of their rescue. Now 
living the healthy, active life that most seamen 
live, Ido not think we are justified in asserting 
that any of them would be sufficiently diseased to 
— a longer fast than two to three weeks, in 
order to restore them to perfect health.” 

It is true that he would allow them water, 
and apparently a daily enema. Folly could 
hardly go further, but he believes that 
‘*sleep is that physiological condition of the 
organism in which the nervous system of the in- 
dividual (in precisely the same manner as the 
electric storage battery) is being recharged from 
without, by the external all-pervading cosmic 
energy in which we are bathed, and in which we 
live, move, and have our being.” 

Death, bodily heat, baths, exercise, 
clothing, water-drinking, and various other 
subjects more or less cognate to personal 
hygiene, are discussed, always with a bias 
against the received teaching, and in favour 
of those who have written dogmatically 
about subjects of which they know but 
little — hydropathists, osteopathists, et id 
genus omne. 

Dr. Rabagliati supplies an interesting 
Introduction in two parts. The first part 
deals with energy in its various forms, com- 
menting upon, and in some sort criticizing, 
Dr. Gustav Le Bon’s statement that matter 
is not indestructible and eternal, as is 
generally held, but that, in certain circum- 
stances, it dissociates and vanishes without 
return. The second part of the Introduc- 
tion treats of metabolism and nutrition. 


The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. 
By Hans Driesch. (A. & C. Black.)—The 
Gifford Foundation has since its origin 
provided a valuable series of lectures in 
aid of the study of natural theology. This 
book contains those delivered before the 
University of Aberdeen during the summer 
of 1907, but the second and concluding 
pe is to be delivered this year, and will 

published later. Detailed criticism must 
therefore be reserved, but the scope of the 
lectures may be briefly indicated. 

The author is a German biologist; he 








deals in the present volume with the chicf 
results of analytical biology, and will devote 
this year’s course of lectures mainly to the 
philosophy of the organism. The work js 
not a translation, the lectures being written 
in English and subsequently revised. In 
the circumstances the author’s command 
of language is surprisingly good, but his 
style is sometimes heavy and difficult. The 
book is a harassing one for the student, 
because even ordinary scientific phrases 
seem to require special definition in order 
to express the author’s meaning, and the 
reader is frequently lost in a maze of 
terminology which appears to lead only to 
confusion. 

Dr. Driesch has the courage of his con- 
victions. He is a pronounced believer in 
vitalism, or, as he prefers to term it, “ the 
doctrine of the autonomy of life.” Since 
Weismann’s theory of evolution is in the 
main opposed to vitalism, he discards it ; 
and though he treats tenderly the individual 
views of Darwin, he considers that modern 
Darwinism “fails all along the line.” 
In discussing the question of the trans- 
mission of acquired characters he gives a 
qualified adhesion to the view that such 
transmission is possible. 

In his first lecture Dr. Driesch draws 
attention to one feature which, he says, may 
be common to both natural theology and 
to the special natural sciences, viz., “‘ free- 
dom from prepossessions.” It is doubtful, 
however, if he can lay claim to this virtue; 
certainly Haeckel, who attacks these 
questions from the opposing camp, does not 
think so. 

In reality, the facts of biology do not, so 
far, afford much assistance in the study of 
natural theology. With our present know- 
ledge the decision as to the causes underlying 
the phenomena of life must be governed by 
individual bias. The general verdict— 
freed from prepossessions—would 
the question still unsolved. 

The Charts of the Discovery Antarctic 
Expedition. By Lieut. George F. A. Mulock, 
(Royal Geographical Society and E, Stan- 
ford.)—These six charts are beautiful speci- 
mens of the best naval surveying. The 
author was not an original member of the 
expedition, but joined it in the second 
season from the relief ship Morning, vice 
Lieut, Shackleton invalided, In his journal 
of July 31st, 1903, Capt. Scott says :— 

‘“*We have collected a very large amount of 
surveying data, but the trouble was that we none of 
us had sufficient knowledge to chart it. Mulock 
came in the nick of time to supply the deficiency ; 
he has been trained as a surveyor, and has extra- 
ordinary natural abilities for the work.” 

In recognition of his labours the Geo- 
graphical Society has properly awarded him 
the Back Bequest for 1908. The result 
appears in these admirably drawn maps, which 
cover the entire field of the expedition’s opera- 
tions. There is a general sheet on a scale of 75 
nautical miles to the inch, which includes 
the whole area explored south of the 
Antarctic Circle. Sheet A, on the large 
scale of four miles to the inch, takes in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the winter 
quarters, This chart shows clearly the 
boundary between the sea-ice and the 
Barrier south of Ross Island—a_ point 
omitted in Capt. Scott’s map, It is a pity 
that no sounding seems to have been taken 
between Cape Armitage and the Barrier 
edge; for this would surely have thrown 
some light on Capt, Scott’s theory that even 
here the Barrier is afloat. Sheet B shows 
the whole line of the Barrier from Ross 
Island eastward to Edward VII. Land; 
it illustrates the curious fact that the 
Barrier has receded southwards in sixty-one 
years along its whole length to varying 
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distances—in one place, if the observations 
of Ross were correct, to a distance of 
23 miles. The three remaining sheets 
(L, IL, and III.) map out the discoveries 
of the expedition in all directions from their 
winter quarters, on a scale of ten miles to the 
inch. It is a remarkable record, and reflects 
the utmost credit on all concerned— 
not least on the surveyor. Sheet I. illus- 
trates the southern sledge journeys; Sheet 
II, the lesser journeys to the east and west ; 
and Sheet ILI. the coast line of Victoria 
Land to the north, between the parallels of 
74° and 78°, which had been imperfectly 
seen by previous expeditions. It is to be 
hoped that Lieut. Shackleton has been 
furnished with advance copies of these 
excellent charts, and that his venture may 
throw light on the many problems which 
still await solution, 








SOCIETIES. 

British ACADEMV.—July 22.—Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson, President, in the:chair.—Prof. R. 8. Con- 
way read a paper on ‘The Records of the Venetic 
Language.’ He reported the results of his tour in 
Austria and the north of Italy, undertaken, with 
the aid of the Academy, in order to collect inscrip- 
tional and other material for the study of the ethno- 
logical questions which he had indicated at a meet- 
ing of the Academy in May, 1907. He said that he 
had revised the text of nearly all the inscriptions pre- 
viously known (about 88 in number), leaving only 6 or 
7 which had proved inaccessible within the limits of 
time at his disposal. Of the 88, 3 were Etruscan, 
and 10 belonged to a problematic group which it 
was convenient to call Rhetic, and which were 
found mostly in the region of the Brenner Pass. 
both north and south of it. To this group he had 
added 8 hitherto unpublished. Nothing definite 
could at present be said as to their language or 
languages. To the 75 Venetic inscriptions which 
he had revised he had added 18 hitherto unpublished. 
He now laid before the Academy several new con- 
clusions, both as to the alphabet and the interpreta- 
tion of this material. In the —— the symbol 
for 9, though preserved in the Abecedaria of Este, 
was very rare in the inscriptions found there, and 
hence Pauli had denied its use in Venetic altogether. 
But the inscriptions of Verona and Padua showed 
conclusively that the symbol was in use with a 
value roughly equivalent to that of ¢. One of the 
new inscriptions from Padua which contained it was 
of special importance—vo@o klu@eari-s-vhay‘s'§o.— 
as it gave a new verbal form which in Latin letters 
would be facsto. As this inscription was on a vase 
it clearly gave the name of the artist, and the verb 
meant ** made.” It showed also the probable origin 
of the Latin cognomen Otho, and explained the 
hitherto unintelligible aspirate in that word. In 
addition, it furnished evidence as to the meaning of 
the mysterious puncts in the middle of the letters 
of words which was the outstanding feature of 
Venetic inscriptions, and which had hitherto baftled 
inquiry. The value of @ was further determined 
by the word “ e-kupe@ari- s,” which he inferred from 
three or four inscriptions to be either “image” or, 
as Torp had suggested, ‘‘charioteer.” Prof. Conway 
then exhibited the evidence as to the meaning of 
the puncts, which he contended were signs of accent, 
as in many words their position corresponded pre- 
cisely with the accent on the cognate word in Greek. 
In this, as in some other respects, the language 
seemed to be intermediate between Latin and Greek, 
and to offer valuable evidence of the stage of de- 
velopment of the Indo-European languages generally 
in the sixth century B.c. On the ethnological ques- 
tions Prof. Conway reported that, to judge by the 
pottery on which they were written, the oldest of 
the Venetic inscriptions belonged to the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., and that they were certainly written by 
a community which shared the Villanova culture, 
which first appeared in Este, as in Bologna, ac- 
cording to the accepted dating, in the eleventh or 
tenth century B.c. It remained, therefore, still to 

e determined whether, as Strabo —. they 
—_ identical with the Veneti of Gaul, and so 

rought the language with them into Italy, or 
whether they h n.erely learnt the language from 
oe people on the soil when they arrived. Further 
een he hoped might be obtained from the study of 

i very careful collection of the ancient names of 
places, gods, and persons of the different districts 
of North Italy, w rich had been made at his sugges- 
ra by Miss 8. Elizabeth Jackson, B.A., Faulkner 
ellow of the University of Manchester. This col- 
— he submitted to the Academy with his own 

ition of the inscriptions for publication. 





In the discussion that followed Dr. Giles com- 
mended the combination of linguistic and archzo- 
logical evidence, but criticized a point in_ the 
accentual theory. Dr. Arthur Evans confirmed the 
dates assigned to the pottery, and pointed out the 
close connexion between the early Venetic culture 
and the early Iron Age in Great Britain. Prof. 
Skeat pointed out resemblances between the Venetic 
alphabet and that of the Runes; and Prof. Burrows 
drew attention to the linguistic resemblances (pre- 
viously pointed out, and now increased) between 
Venetic and the Eteocretan language of Preesos. 
The Rev. J. H. Moulton, Mr. Thomas, and the 
President also took part in the discussion. 








Science Gossip. 


THE news received of Dr. Sven Hedin 
through one of his servants at Lhasa con- 
firms the view put forward by the Allahabad 
Pioneer at the moment when anxiety was 
becoming a little acute about the Swedish 
traveller. When Dr. Hedin disappeared 
eight months ago, his intention was to 
penetrate into an entirely unexplored part 
of Tibet, and turn westwards towards 
Khotan. The Pioneer suggested that he 
might have found the difficulties of this 
unknown region too great, and thus been 
compelled to travel eastwards on his return 
journey, instead of westwards. This is 
evidently what he has done. Itis a curious 
coincidence that another great Central 
Asian explorer of the present day, Dr. Stein, 
reached Khotan about the time that Dr. 
Hedin was expected there. Dr. Stein is 
now on his way to England with the results 
of his two years of exploration. 

Tue small planet stated to have been 
photographically discovered by Mr. Metcalf 
on the 11th of December last, and registered 
by him again on January 30th, turns out 
to be identical with No. 198, which was 
discovered by Borrelly at Marseilles so 
long ago as June 13th, 1879, and afterwards 
named Ampella. 

In the most recent publication of the Cape 
Observatory, Sir David Gill, who has so long 
and worthily presided over its operations, 
addresses a few words of farewell to the staff, 
the Introduction being written by his suc- 
cessor, Mr. 8. S. Hough. It contains a cata- 
logue of stars deduced from observations 
obtained during the years 1905-6 under Sir 
David’s superintendence. The number of 
stars included amounts to 1,680; they are 
chiefly stars of southern declination exceed- 
ing 36°, to be included by Prof. Boss in his 
projected fundamental catalogue ; also stars 
the places of which are required in connexion 
with the geodetic survey of South Africa, 
and stars of which occultations by the moon 
have been observed. 

A RECENT number of the Publications of 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific 
gives an interesting account of the work 
being done in connexion with the small 
planets discovered by the late Prof. Watson, 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Tables of a con- 
siderable number of these are issued, and 
others are in preparation. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the 
Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century, based on the Work 
of John Smith. By C. Hofstede de 
Groot, assisted by Dr. W. R. Valen- 
tiner. Translated by E. G. Hawke. 
Vol. I. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE necessity of not only revising, but 
also entirely rewriting, ‘Smith’s Cata- 





logue’ has long been recognized, both in 
England and abroad, and the arduous 
task which Dr. de Groot undertook has 
now been partially accomplished. The 
original author was really George Stanley, 
whose work was rigorously supervised and 
edited by Smith (see Atheneum, Aug. 10, 
1907). Thoroughly out of date as the 
old edition has long been, it is much 
prized, in spite of its many obvious de- 
ficiencies, as was clearly seen when a copy, 
together with the Supplement, inter- 
leaved with numerous MS. notes and 
additions, fetched 72/. at the Lawrie 
Sale in 1905. Long before that date, 
however, Dr. de Groot was known to be 
at work on the new edition. The book, 
as now rewritten, can well afford to omit 
such popular names as N. Poussin, Claude 
Lorraine, and Greuze in favour of the 
*‘ new-comers ” Brouwer, Jan van Goyen, 
Frans Hals, and Vermeer de Delft. In 
fact, the substitution of the latter shows 
clearly how in the course of eighty years 
—the period which has elapsed since 
Smith’s first volume appeared—the cards 
of art-criticism have been reshuffled, 
and a true appreciation of F. Hals and 
his contemporaries has become a matter 
of public concern. 

The six artists included in the first 
volume are Jan Steen, G. Metsu, G. Dou, 
Pieter de Hooch, Carel Fabritius, and 
Vermeer de Delft. In each case we are 
given a short biography, a few essential 
facts relating to pupils and imitators, 
a classified summary of the pictures of 
each artist, as well as a lengthy catalogue 
raisonné, together with a similar sum- 
mary of the different subjects dealt with 
and a chronological index of dated pic- 
tures. To these is appended a compara- 
tive table to enable the reader to identify 
in this Catalogue the pictures enumerated 
in the original ‘Smith’ and the ‘ Supple- 
ment.’ It is satisfactory to find that the 
terms “right” and “left” are used from 
the spectator’s point of view; but the 
metric measurements given in the German 
version might with advantage have been 
repeated here side byside with the English 
ones. As many Dutch proverbs are to 
be met with in the inscriptions on Jan 
Steen’s pictures, a list of them might 
have been compiled for easy reference. 
It is not enough to give the year in which 
a particular sale took place at Messrs. 
Christie’s or elsewhere, the date should 
also, wherever possible, have been added ; 
thus Steen’s ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
which fetched fourteen guineas at the 
sale of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s pictures 
in 1795, also occurred in the Thomond 
Sale on May 18th, 1821. The exact date 
is often required for purposes of research. 
It is so frequently stated by Dr. de Groot 
that a picture is “signed in full” that 
it would have been instructive to have 
a facsimile of a characteristic cipher and 
signature of each artist. In the case of 
Steen, the initials “J.8.” are frequently 
intertwined, as in the case of ‘The 
Crowned Rhetorician’ at Augsburg and 
the ‘Terrace Scene’ in the National 
Gallery ; but this fact often goes unnoted. 
We cannot find any trace of Steen’s 
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‘Skittle Ground’ in the Michael Zachary 
Sale, which, by the way, took place not 
in 1828, but on March 30th, 1838. It 
should have been stated (p. 92) that ‘ The 
Morning Toilet’ was brought to England 
by Delahante and sold to George IV. 
in 1821 for five hundred guineas. It 
might have been added that ‘ The Midday 
Rest,’ which has apparently been lost 
sight of since the Cardinal Fesch Sale of 
1845, was then described as a “ petit 
chef-d’ceuvre,” and the buyer’s name 
was given as “Rothschild”; this is, 
doubtless, one of the many pictures which 
are described as ‘now, presumably, 
in one of the Rothschild collections in 
Paris or London.” ‘The Music-Master,’ 
now No. 856 in the National Gallery, is 
not only signed and dated, but also 
inscribed on the harpsichord “Soli Deo 
Gloria” and “Acta virum_ probant.” 
The measurements of the ‘Company at 
Table’ (p. 143) are here given as 144 in. 
by 16} in., but in the A. Seymour sale of 
1896 they were stated to be 37 in. by 42 in. 
The ‘ Merry Rustics in a Tavern’ (p. 155), 
now at Buckingham Palace, has an earlier 
pedigree than Dr. de Groot gives, as it once 
formed part of the collection of Sir Francis 
Baring, which was purchased by the Prince 
Regent in 1811. The ‘ Rustic Feast’ 
(p. 162), a panel now in the Walter Collec- 
tion, and stated to measure 17 in. by 26 in., 
is presumably not the same picture as 
the ‘Village Féte,’ a canvas painting, 
which was exhibited at the Winter Ex- 
hibition at Burlington House in 1878, 
No. 59, and measured 25 in. by 314 in. ; 
three steps in this pedigree seem also to 
be omitted. The frequency with which 
pictures here receive, for no apparent 
reason, a new or less authentic title, is 
somewhat irritating; for instance, the 
‘Company of Six Rhetoricians ’ (p. 182) is 
the picture known as ‘ A Tavern Window, 
with boors reading and drinking.’ It 
bore that title in the Skeffington Smyth 
Sale of 1906. There are a few serious 
omissions from the list of Jan Steen’s 
works: Lord Allendale’s important pic- 
ture is not referred to, and no mention 
is made of Sir Cuthbert Quilter’s ‘ Tric- 
Trac Players’ or Lord Ilchester’s small 
* Three Children with a Cat.’ 

Section II. deals with Gabriel Metsu, 
whose “ remarkable, individual qualities,” 
we are told, “‘ secure him for ever in an 
honoured position as the leading genre 
painter of the Dutch School.” The ‘ Old 
Woman selling Fish’ (p. 265) in the 
Wallace Collection is not only signed 
in full above the door, as Dr. de Groot 
tells us, but also bears the artist’s mono- 
gram on the barrel. ‘The Lacemaker’ 
is no longer in the Belvedere at Vienna 
(p. 277), but was removed to the Picture 
Gallery in 1892. The number of ‘The 
Duet ’ in the National Gallery is 838, and 
not 836 (p. 298). The ‘Man playing the 
Violoncello,’ at Buckingham Palace, was 
formerly in the Baring Collection, and was 
purchased by the Prince Regent in 1814. 
‘The Letter-Writer ’ (p. 311) in the Beit 
Collection is, we are told, “signed in 
full” ; it might have been pointed out 
that it is signed “G. Metsue,” which is 





a variation on the painter’s usual signa- 
ture. ‘The Letter-Writer surprised by 
her Husband,’ now No. 240 in the Wallace 
Collection, was apparently in the sale of 
Schénborn of Pommersfelden in 1867, 
and Dr. de Groot has evidently confused 
this original with a copy. The Wallace 
picture is not exactly “signed on the 
table,” the table being covered with 
a Turkey carpet, but on the envelope 
placed on the table. ‘The Drowsy Land- 
lady’ No. 970, in the National Gallery, 
is not only signed in full, but the spelling 
is “G. Metzu.” Such variations of 
signature might have been commented on. 
Among the works omitted may be men- 
tioned ‘ The Game of Cards’ in Sir Frede- 
rick Cook’s collection. Nor do we find any 
reference to the important picture which 
was included in the Jan Danser Nijman 
Sale at Amsterdam on August 16th, 1797, 
and was bought by Van Santen for 
750 florins—a large sum in those days. 

Of the three hundred and ninety-two 
pictures by Dou, with their variants, 
replicas, and copies, it seems that ‘The 
Quack Doctor’ at Munich is the largest 
(p. 367). We wonder why this picture 
and the ‘Dropsical Woman’ in the 
Louvre are classified under the heading 
of ‘Intellectual Occupations and the 
Like’; we should have thought that they 
came under the ‘ Professional Occupations 
—Not seen through a Window.’ The 
*Poulterer’s Shop,’ No. 825 in the Na- 
tional Gallery, was in the Fonthill Abbey 
Sale of October 8th, 1822, and not on the 
date given on p. 409. The ‘ Portrait of a 
Woman’ (p. 457) which is in the National 
Gallery known as ‘ Anna Maria van Schur- 
man, is here accepted as a genuine 
picture by Dou, but more exacting critics 
have generally claimed it as a work by 
Frans van Mieris. The panel would, we 
think, have been more accurately de- 
scribed as originally oval, then rounded 
completely, and again subsequently 
rounded at the top, though now rect- 
angular. The ‘ Portrait of the Artist’ 
in the collection of Lord Lansdowne 
at Bowood, similar to the one in the 
National Gallery, should have been men- 
tioned, even if Dr. de Groot does not 
accept it as an authentic picture. The 
Comparative Table, which includes the 
list given by Dr. Martin in his “‘ Doctoral 
Dissertation,” is singularly complete. 

It is interesting to find that the ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Supper’ at Bridgewater House, 
hitherto attributed to Gillis van Schagen, 
is now claimed by Dr. de Groot as an early 
work by Pieter de Hooch ; it has, for no 
very convincing reason, been renamed 
‘Mother feeding her Child’ (p. 478). 
There seems to be some confusion regard- 
ing the various Munro (of Novar) sales : 
that of 1878 included only 153 lots, so 
that the ‘Woman and Child’ (p. 500) 
and the ‘Lady and Gentleman with a 
Dog’ (p. 542) cannot have been lots 314 
and 313 in that sale. We do not under- 
stand Dr. de Groot’s object in renaming 
the ‘ Interior of a Dutch House,’ No. 834 
in the National Gallery, ‘Girl with Two 
Cavaliers’; the picture still contains 
four figures, that of a middle-aged man 





having been painted out. No reference 
is made to the pentimenti. Dr. de Groot 
has deciphered the half-obliterated in- 
scription seen in the ‘Court of a Dutch 
House’ (p. 557), No. 835 in the National 
Gallery, and suggests that the portal 
comes from the former cloister of Hierony- 
musdale, which stood in the Oude Delft, 
diagonally opposite the Nieuwstraat in 
Delft. We are much surprised to find 
no mention of Sir Julius Wernher’s im- 
portant picture by Pieter de Hooch. 

A score of pictures are attributed to 
Carel Fabritius, only one of which is said 
to be in England, in the collection of Sir 
William Eden. We are, however, under 
the impression that a ‘ Portrait of a Man 
Reading ’ by this artist is in the collection 
of Sir Frederick Cook at Richmond. 
The wrong date is given (p. 577) to ‘ The 
Goldfinch,’ which, we are told, is “‘ unique 
in Dutch art.” It is signed, and dated 
1654 (not 1664), the year in which 
the wonderful ‘Landsknecht’ was also 
painted. In 1654 the artist was killed 
in the explosion of a powder mill at Delft. 
By the way, a view of Delft after that 
event on October 12th, 1654, was painted 
by Egbert van der Poel, and is now in the 
National Gallery. 

The introductory biographical notice 
of Vermeer de Delft is singularly happy, 
and the essential characteristics of his 
fascinating pictures are admirably set 
forth. In contrast to most of his con- 
temporaries, Vermeer is “ always careful 
to observe the proprieties,”’ and “ none of 
his pictures has a piquant innuendo,” 
with the one exception of ‘ The Procuress’ 
at Dresden, which is his single dated 
work. As only fifty-four pictures by 
this artist are mentioned, it is satisfactory 
to find that five are now in English 
private collections. ‘The Lesson,’ which 
was presented to the National Gallery 
in 1900 (No. 1699), is not accepted by 
Dr. de Groot, and is, indeed, only attri- 
buted to that artist in the Official Cata- 
logue. The ‘Maidservant pouring out 
Milk’ (p. 589) has recently passed into 
the Rijks Museum from the Six Collec- 
tion, which still possesses the ‘ Street in 
Delft.’ 

The Index, though it isthorough, contains 
a lamentable number of trifling mistakes. 
Beckman and Beekman are the same 
person, but his real name is Beekmans. 
Under Beit, “Vermeer 23” should be 
omitted, the picture being in the National 
Gallery. The bookseller Arnold Bon 
(p. 572) should have been included, nor 
is the promised reference to him in the 
biography on Vermeer included in the 
life of that artist. Boursse (pp. 473 and 
495) should also not have been omitted. 
Under Bridgewater House, ‘“‘ Metsu 190” 
should be 198, nor is “‘ Dou 78” in that 
collection. ‘‘ Metsu 199” is correctly 
rendered under Fesch in the Index, but 
is given as “Faesch” on p. 318. A 
reference should have been made te 
Janssens (p. 473); and under Munich 
** Hooch 194” should be deleted. “ Ver- 
meer 27” should have been omitted 
under London, and inserted under 
Lawrie. Under London—which means 
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the National Gallery—‘‘ Steen 697” and 
“Metsu 162D” should be deleted, and 
“Metsu 197” should be added. Under 
Munro “Steen 523” should be omitted, 
and Novar (see Munro) added. Under 
Pape on p. 627 the Pape Collection (p. 381) 
and the painter Abraham de Pape (p. 339) 
should have been distinguished. Santen 
is not mentioned under “Steen 873” 
(p. 239), although such a reference is 
given in the Index. Under Sulley ‘‘ Steen 
317”? should be added. ‘‘ Vermeer 33,” 
in the same ownership, was called ‘The 
Letter’ in 1905, but is here (p. 596) re- 
named ‘A Lady and a Maidservant.’ 
Jacobus Vrel, though mentioned on p. 606, 
is omitted from the Index. ‘“‘ Steen 642a’’ 
is incorrectly included under Walter. 

The remarks made on the pupils and 
imitators of each of the six artists whose 
works are dealt with at length, are so 
illuminating that their names should have 
been included in the index, where reference 
should be made to Brekelenkam (p. 339), 
Ochtervelt (pp. 255 and 472), Van der 
Laan (p. 581), Eglon van der Meer (p. 255), 
and D. van Tol (p. 339). Indeed, we 
hope that these minor artists may be 
dealt with in a supplementary volume. 

It is, of course, easy to put one’s finger 
on weak spots in a work of this magnitude, 
in which over two thousand works are 
enregistré sous un numéro; but without 
wishing to be captious, we must point 
out that the strictest accuracy and trust- 
worthy cross-references are demanded 
by those who will make use of this ex- 
haustive work almost daily. A further 
service would be rendered to collectors 
and students if a selection of the pictures 
could be reproduced en _ similigravure, 
as has been done in Dr. Salomon Reinach’s 
‘Répertoire de Peinture.’ The critical 
scholarship of Dr. de Groot and the 
wealth of research lavished on the work 
by his assistants will render this publica- 
tion precious for a long time to come. 








The Cotswolds. By Francis Duckworth. 
Painted by G. F. Nicholls. (A. & C. Black.) 
—No apology is really needed, though Mr. 
Duckworth makes one, for giving us a new 
book on the Cotswolds. They have, strange 
to say, only been “ discovered’’ by the 
artist within the last five or six years, and 
the antiquary was not very long before him ; 
while the books that have been written 
are far from having exhausted their literary 
interest. The Cotswolds have a long and 
full history, and there is room for more 
gleaners. Mr. Duckworth deserves to be 
of the happy company. One cannot tell 
from his book if he actually lives in the 
district, but he has certainly been over 
much of it, and he knows both how to see 
and how to write. 

His method is rather to give a general 
sketch of the country and its characteristics 
than to dwell in detail upon particular 
places or particular stories. One can see 
too, easily, what books he has read; and 
he takes his tales from them, often 
with acknowledgment, and always with 
& cheerful confidence. Of the prospects 
of the country he describes he is not able 
to speak securely. He sometimes thinks 
that “‘ the pastoral life will never come back 
to the Cotswolds,” sometimes that the “ con- 





flict of conservatism and enterprise’’ which 
he seesis ‘‘not the worst guaranteeof ultimate 
success ’’’ ; but in truth there is still a very 
fair amount of prosperity in the district. 

His success as a writer, however, lies not 
in minute investigation or intimate know- 
ledge, but in the pleasure he has derived 
from the places he has seen, and now has 
in telling about them. All the time he 
is not particularly sure what the Cots- 
wolds are. He says, truly, that they are 
hills ; though even that has been denied. 
But he does not know how wide a range 
was given to the district by Marshall over 
a@ century ago, or, further back, how the 
Elizabethan justices put both the Bamp- 
ton and Chadlington hundreds within the 
Cotsall lands. Nor is he an altogether 
accurate writer: we have a certain sense 
of insecurity in taking him as a guide when 
we find him speaking of Mr. Kempe (who 
has added much to the glory of the Cots- 
wold churches, and whose work, though 
he eulogizes it, he does not always recognize 
when he sees it) as ‘‘Mr. Kemp,” of Mr. 
W. H. Hutton as “ E. Hutton,” and of Mr. 
Arthur Gibbs as “‘ J. Gibbs’’; and when 
he believes Cheltenham to owe its fame to 
George IV., not George III. ; or thinks that 
James Thomson may have won inspiration 
for ‘The Seasons’ in a valley which he 
never saw till after he had written his poem ; 
or fancies that the crossed knees in a monu- 
ment have something to do with the Cru- 
sades. 

The real raison détre, after all, of 
this pretty book is its illustrations, 
and very prettily has Mr. Nicholls painted 
them. The Broadway pictures are espe- 
cially happy; and there is a lovely little 
sketch of a Cotswold orchard. The colours 
are, however, sometimes too bright—as is 
often the result of modern processes of 
reproduction. Certainly the old grey porch 
of Northleach, which deserves almost all 
the eulogy of Mr. Duckworth, could never 
show the bright yellow of Mr. Nicholls’s 
drawing. But that is not, perhaps, Mr. 
Nicholls’s fault. 


The Old Silver Sacramental Vessels of 
Foreign Protestant Churches in England. By 
E. Alfred Jones. (Dent & Co.)—Mr. Alfred 
Jones, whose industry in bringing out works 
on old plate is extraordinary, has found 
a hitherto untrodden field for his last work, 
wherein he describes and fully illustrates 
the old silver vessels extant in the various 
places of worship pertaining to foreign 
Protestants in different parts of England. 
Most of these are to be found in London, 
such as the old French Churches of Soho 
Square, of the Savoy, of Hoxton, and of 
the French Hospital in Victoria Park; in 
the Swiss Church, Endell Street; in the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars; and in the 
German Churches of Cleveland Street, 
Little Alie Street, and Goulston Street. 
The most celebrated of those existing 
outside London and its suburbs are the 
church in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, 
which was established there in 1548, and 
the French Protestant Church of South- 
ampton, held in the old Hospital Chapel 
of St. Julian, which was established in 1567. 
In the latter case the congregation in 1712 
abandoned their nonconformity, and adopted 
a French translation of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, as was also done by 
the French Protestants of the Savoy. 

The frontispiece to the volume is of one 
of the four silver beakers, circa 1575, from 
the old Dutch Church of Norwich. These 
important Elizabethan vessels, engraved 
with intersecting bands of strapwork and 
otherwise ornamented, were sold by auction 
at Christie’s some few years ago. One of 





them found its way to the Netherland 
Museum at Amsterdam, whilst the other 
three are in private hands in Englend. The 
marks point to Peter Peterson, the son or 
grandson of a Dutch silversmith who 
settled at Norwich about 1500, as the maker 
of these fine beakers. The donor, Richard 
Browne, whose name appears on each, was a 
merchant of Norwich and Sheriff in 1595. 
Though the necessity for a separate place 
of worship for the Dutch at Norwich has 
long passed away, a yearly commemoration 
service in the Dutch language is still held 
there in June by the minister of the Dutch 
Church in Austin Friars, and is attended by 
descendants of the old congregation. 

Several of the vessels here illustrated 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
follow the clumsy designs then in general 
use, and scarcely deserve to be pictured, 
except for their historical interest. In a few 
cases, however, there is much artistic 
feeling or exceptional merit about the 
designs, and for this reason the volume ought 
to be in the possession of every lover or 
collector of old plate. The most noteworthy 
of these is a fine and rare James I. silver-gilt 
cup with a cover. It has a beaker-shaped 
bowl with a globular base, and is engraved 
near the lip with a double band of strapwork, 
having a graceful spray of flowers sus- 
pended from each intersection. The excep- 
tional feature of this richly ornamented 
vessel is that pierced acanthus foliage 
spreads out from below the stem, whilst some 
applied acanthus leaves cover the portion 
of the base immediately below. Round the 
cup itself is this inscription :— 


‘*This Cup and Cover Belongeth to the parish 
Church of great Alhallowes in Thamstreit London 
1608.” 


It has the London date-letter for 1608-9, 
but the slightly domed cover must have 
been derived from an earlier piece of plate, 
for it has the date-letter of 1544. 

The French Hospital, founded by refugees 
for the succour of their fellow-countrymen 
in England, obtained a royal charter in 1718, 
and became known among the refugees as 
‘*La Providence.” It was originally built 
in Old Street, on the northern outskirts of 
the metropolis, and had a chapel served by 
the minister of the French Chapel of St. 
James’s. In 1865 the Hospital was removed 
to Victoria Park, where twenty men and 
forty women, aged poor descendants of 
French Protestant refugees, or themselves 
French Protestants, peacefully end their 
days. The Communion plate now in the 
possession of the Hospital—which includes 
in addition to the cup just named an Eliza- 
bethan paten, a Jacobean flagon and dish, 
and a Caroline paten—was given to these 
French Protestants by the rector and church- 
wardens of All Hallows the Great, Thames 
Street, by the direction of Dr. Temple, who 
was then Bishop of London, when that 
church was pulled down some few years ago. 

Other handsome or interesting vessels 
are the four covered beakers, 1669-70, of the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars. The vases 
and the covers are decorated with applied 
acanthus foliage. At the Hamburg 
Lutheran Church, Dalston, there is a rich 
display of silver Communion plate, number- 
ing nine vessels ; all, with the ——— of 
a silver-gilt straining spoon, are of silver- 
gilt German workmanship about 1668. 
The flagon, which has a short spout and 
a double-scrolled hollow handle, has the 
Agnus Dei engraved in the centre of the body, 
a device which has been adopted as a seal 
by this church. The plate includes a plain 
oval wafer-box with a domed cover. The 
German Lutheran Church, Cleveland Street, 
also possesses a silver-gilt wafer-box of 
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1695. The parcel-gilt flagon of this Church 
is “fine, bearing the London date-letter for 
1698-9. It is highly decorated, and a 
spreading foot is embossed with cherubs, 
scrolls, festoons, and plain oval bosses. The 
inscription on the body of the flagon is :— 


** For y® German Lutheran Church in the Savoy 
d. 16 Oct* 1698. Hoe Donum David Teiffen- 
wieserus in usum Adis Teutonic Sacrat que dicta 
Lutheri est.” 











In this church there is also a curious old 
oval dish of brass ornamented with effective 
interlaced strapwork ; set in the centre of it 
is a circular silver medallion representing the 
ravens feeding Elijah. It bears the date 
1715 on the back. 

This volume is not only desirable for the 
plate collector, but will also prove most 
serviceable for those who take an interest 
in the stories of the numerous places of 
worship established for refugees from time 
to time in England, 


Portfolio of Measured Drawings. By the 
School of Architecture of the University of 
Liverpool. Vol. II. Edited by C. H. Reilly 
and P. Abercrombie. (Crosby Lockwood 
& Son.)—In welcoming the first volume of 
the ‘Portfolio of Measured Drawings’ 
made by the students of the School of 
Architecture in the University of Liverpool 
we drew attention to the need for greater 
accuracy and fuller information, in order 
to render the drawings of value as historical 
records, and we regret to see that similar 
defects are again apparent in the present 
issue. For instance, the set of drawings 
illustrating Morden College, Blackheath, is 
both incomplete and inaccurate. The plan 
shows the main block only, without naming 
the separate rooms, or even giving any 
indication of the important buildings 
attached, such as the chapel and dining 
hall, or of the surrounding gardens, and 
thus loses greatly in interest. The upper 
floor, too, varies considerably from the 
lower, but no plan is given. Serious as are 
these sins of omission, it is worse to find that 
what is shown is palpably incorrect. The 
plans and elevations do not even agree. A 
fireplace is shown in one position on the 
plan, while on the elevation the chimney 
rises from another. In this case the eleva- 
tion is right; but in the perspective sketch 
several chimneystacks are omitted altogether. 

Again, in the drawing of St. Paul’s 
Church at Liverpool the stone jointing of 
the portico steps does not agree in the plan 
and elevations. This is only a small matter, 
but it destroys confidence in the rest of the 
work ; and as the student who drew both 
these buildings is responsible for half the 
subjects included, and in one other case— 
by another student—there are similar dis- 
erepancies, we feel that the whole volume 
is suspect. In several cases, too, further 
information would have added to the value 
of the plates. 

We have referred to this at some length, 
as in his first preface Prof. Reilly stated 
that the sole reason for the publication was 
the hope that it would prove of value “as a 
permanent historical record of notable 
works of art.” In order that it may do so 
he must exercise a closer supervision, and 
inculcate among his students a keener 
appreciation of the need for thoroughness ; 
while they themselves will gain more b 
studying and drawing a single building with 
the utmost precision than half a dozen less 
carefylly. 

In many respects it is an interesting collec- 
tion, with great variety in the subjects 
chosen, ranging from Speke Hall to the 
Bank of England at Liverpool, and including 
several examples from San Michele at 
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Verona; while the introductory remarks 
are adequate and to the point. It was a 
happy idea to publish in connexion with the 
drawings of the University Library at Cam- 
bridge a reproduction of the architect’s 
original design, from which may be seen the 
modifications made in the course of erection. 
The draughtsmanship is creditable, without 
being remarkable, and we hope that pro- 
fessor and students alike will see that 
future volumes really justify their existence. 








J. R. SPENCER STANHOPE. 


On the 2nd inst. passed peacefully away 
at his residence, the Villa Nuti, Bellos- 
guardo, the painter Spencer Stanhope. 
Born in 1829, he was better known to 
the art-loving public of the past gene- 
ration than that of to-day. Stanhope, who 
had early evinced strong artistic proclivities, 
on leaving Oxford became the pupil of 
G. F. Watts, showing thereby the bent of 
his inclination for serious pictorial art. 
Watts had then established his reputation 
by his masterpiece of King Alfred inciting 
the Britons to attack the Danish fleet, 
painted from the necessity of the case in 
oil, but really intended for fresco. It was 
succeeded, however, by the great fresco at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and it was while Watts was 
engaged on that work that the young 
Stanhope entered the master’s studio. 
His introduction to original decorative de- 
sign was when he joined the band of young 
men (of whom Rossetti was the leading 
spirit) who undertook to paint the walls 
of the Oxford Union. It was probably this 
association which brought Stanhope within 
the influence of the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment, since he became a member of the 
Hogarth Club, which about that time was 
founded by the Pre-Raphaelites. 

Stanhope’s mature work will be known 
to those who remember the exhibitions of 
the Grosvenor and New Galleries. It 
shows the influence of the Italian masters 
of the fifteenth century, especially of the 
tempera painting of Botticelli. Compelled 
by failing health to reside for the most part 
of the year in Italy, he naturally found a 
keen delight in the study of the Tuscan 
painters of the Renaissance, and his own 
work became imbued with their spirit. 
Stanhope’s knowledge of the technique of 
the Florentines was profound, and if he had 
no opportunity of practising their noblest 
method, that of fresco, at least he was 
enabled to show what may be accomplished 
in tempera with subjects of an _ ideal 
character. 








O’CAROLAN’S SKULL. 


In The Atheneum of June 13th I had a 
short note in regard to the portraits of 
O’Carolan, the [Irish bard, who died 
March 25th, 1738. Few, however, are 
aware that O’Carolan’s skull is still in exist- 
ence, and—marvellous to relate—finds a 
resting-place in a Masonic lodge in Belfast ! 
I cannot vouch for the truthof the story that 
the skull, which is enclosed in a large black 
box with a projecting back, so that it can 
be hung upon a wall, is used for some of the 
ceremonial rites of the craft, but certain 
it is that the skull is kept in the Masonic 
Lodge No. 10. 

The skull—of which I have obtained a 
good photograph—is in wonderful preserva- 
tion, and is perfectly recognizable from the 
existing portraits of O’Carolan. It still 
has the hole which was perforated by the 





Hon. Thomas Dillon, brother of the Earl 


of Roscommon, in 1750. When this per- 
foration was made—in order to distinguish 
the skull from others disinterred at Kilronan, 
co. Roscommon—a small piece of ribbon 
was passed through the hole, and the skull 
placed in a niche over the grave. Charles 
O’Conor of Belanagare, the Irish antiquary, 
on the occasion of a visit to the grave of 
O’Carolan, circa 1765, says that he found 
the skull “in a niche near the spot, per- 
forated a little in the forehead, that it might 
be known by that mark.” 

From 1750 to 1796 the skull remained 
at Kilronan, and it was then stolen—for a 
bet, it is said—by George Nugent Reynolds, 
the song-writer and informer, who presented 
it to Sir John Caldwell for his private 
museum at Castlecaldwell. It remained at 
Castlecaldwell from 1796 to 1852, when it 
was exhibited at the Belfast Museum by 
Mr. Bloomfield. In 1874, on the dispersal 
of the Castlecaldwell Museum, it was ac- 
quired by Mr. James Glenny, of Glenville, 
near Newry ; and it was sold by the execu- 
tors of the late Mr. John Glenny, some years 
back, to its present owner. 

As is well known, Haydn’s skull was stolen 
in 1809, and is now in the possession of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at Vienna. 
Surely O’Carolan’s skull ought to be acquired 
for the National Museum in Dublin, espe- 
cially as the present owner is not unwilling 
to part with it. Its authenticity is un- 
questioned. 

W. H. Gratran FLoop. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


THe Mepicr Society announces that it 
has taken over, and will continue, the 
Medici series of coloured reproductions after 
the Old Masters, heretofore published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. The Society 
roposes to enlarge the scope of the series 
- reproducing pictures of all schools, and 
no longer only the earlier Italians. The 
first plates published by the Society will 
be Titian’s ‘Madonna of the Cherries.’ 
Giorgione’s ‘ The Three Wise Men,’ Raphael’s 
‘Madonna im Griinen ’—all from Vienna; 
Tintoretto’s ‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ from 
the Doge’s Palace, Venice; and Rubens’s 
‘Friichtekranz,’ from the Munich Pinacothek. 


THE SECRETARY FOR SCOTLAND has ap- 
pointed Mr. David Erskine of Linlathen, 
M.P. for West Perthshire, to be Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Scottish 
National Galleries, in succession to Sir 
Thomas Gibson-Carmichael, resigned. 


A society for the purpose of holding 
exhibitions of local artists’ work has recently 
been formed at Sunderland. It is called the 
Stanfield Art Society, after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A., who was a native of Sunderland. 
Dr. John Haswell has been elected the first 
President. An exhibition of members’ work 
is to be held in next month. 


THe InstTITUTE OF ARCHXOLOGY ” OF 
LIVERPOOL is sending an expedition to 
make excavations at Sakje Geuzi, on the 
Syrian frontier of Asia Minor. The site was 
visited by members of the staff last year, 
and several Hittite sculptures were noticed 
in the vicinity of the mounds which indicate 
the ancient settlements. The excavations 
will be made, as on other occasions, under 
the direction of Prof. Garstang, who will be 
assisted by Herr Horst Schliephack and 
Mr. Arthur Wilkin. The party has already 
started, and two months’ work is contem- 





plated during the present season. 
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MUSIC 


—@— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Watch ye, Pray ye ; Give the Hungry Man 
thy Bread; From Depths of Woe. Three 
Church Cantatas by J.S. Bach. Vocal Scores. 
(Novello.) — Among Bach’s sacred works 
there are two—the B minor Mass and the 
‘Matthew’ Passion—of classic rank. The 
Church Cantatas, however, if not on such a 
large or massive scale, are full of wonderful 
things. In a different way they reveal the 
enius of the composer, though direct 
comparison between them and the two 
monumental works mentioned above is not 
possible. 

The first of the three cantatas under 
notice was a special favourite with Bach ; 
we know this from the number of times it 
was performed under his direction. He 
wrote it at Weimar, but afterwards revised 
and extended it at Leipsic, and among the 
additions are two striking recitatives. The 
second one, “‘ Ah, when on that great day 
at last,” is specially remarkable: for its 
grand first part, and a fine dramatic 
touch, the introduction in the accompani- 
ment of Luther’s chorale, ‘‘ Great God, what 
do I see and hear?’ and then for the 
reposeful second part connected with the 
mention of the Saviour. There are times 
with Bach in which inspiration is not at 
its fullest. Here the phraseology—that of 
Bach’s period—is old, yet the recitative is 
more impressive than many a modern one, 
in which the means are far more elaborate. 

In the opening chorus of the second 
cantata it will be seen that Bach could make 
even fugal writing emotional. The three 
airs are fine specimens. In his vocal 
music he indulged largely in realism, 
and there are, it seems, two instances of 
it in this cantata. Spitta thinks that a 
phrase divided between two instruments 
denoted the breaking of bread; while a 
more recent author discovers in the “‘ If any 
thou seest naked,” assigned to a solo voice, 
followed by full harmony at the words 
“so cover him,” a direct attempt to illus- 
trate the meaning of the words. Pictorial 
style of this kind was no new thing; 
Bach merely followed Schiitz and other 
predecessors. It was, however, his genius 
that almost always saved him from 
appearing to be merely word-colouring. 
The fact that he was inclined to effects 
of realism is interesting, yet it should 
never be forgotten that it was with him a 
means, and not an end. 

The third cantata is based on the grand 
old chorale “‘ Aus tiefe Noth.” 


Messa da Requiem. Composta da G. 
Sgambati. Per Canto e Pianoforte. (B. 
Schott Séhne.)—Giovanni Sgambati, who 
studied composition with Liszt, and whose 
music attracted the attention of Wagner 
when the latter visited Rome in 1876, is 
principally known here by some charming 
pianoforte pieces. He came to England in 
1882, and conducted his Symphony in p 
at the Crystal Palace ; but we cannot recall 
any other performance in London. The 

ass in question, written in memory of 
Umberto I., is a very fine work. The music, 
though modern in spirit, is on the whole 
more devotional than Verdi’s ‘ Requiem.’ 
The composer has in several movements 
made use of Gregorian canti fermi from the 

Messa per Defuncti ’ of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; for instance, at the words “Te 
decet hymnus Deus in Sion,” the opening 
of the “Dies ire,” and a characteristic 
ays of notes in the “‘ Lacrimosa dies illa.” 

© writing throughout shows great skill, 
yet emotion overrides intellect. The sound 





of the “last trump” was represented by 
Mozart in a simple, one might almost say, 
unimpressive manner. ‘‘ Why,’ said Berlioz, 
in referring to the passage, “one single 
trombone to render the effect of the formid- 
able appeal of the Archangel ?”’ Sgambati 
has an E flat in octaves, evidently for 
trumpets or trombones, lasting through 
forty-seven bars, while below basses mutter 
the “‘ Dies ire ” theme. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE season ended at Covent Garden on 
Friday, July 3lst, with a fine performance 
of Verdi’s ‘ Otello.” Madame Melba and 
MM. Zenatello and Scotti appeared in the 
principal réles ; Signor Zenatello deserves 
special mention, for when he first appeared 
as Otello earlier in the season he was suffer- 
ing from a severe cold, and unable to do 
himself justice. The season has been 
notable for much fine singing ; of novelties, 
however, there is nothing to record. 


From a circular issued by Mr. Charles 
Manners, we learn that he is in negotiation 
with Miss Ethel Smyth for the production 
of ‘The Wreckers’ during his forthcoming 
season at the Lyric Theatre. A large portion 
of the work was performed last May at the 
Queen’s Hall under the direction of Herr 
Nikisch, but it will be far more satisfactory 
to hear it in full and on the stage. We are 
also glad to learn that Mr. Manners believes 
that his scheme for establishing national 
English opera on a solid and practical basis 
is nearer to realization than ever before. 


M. Ferrucio Busoni has written words 
and music of an opera entitled ‘ La Scelta 
della Sposa’; the libretto is based on a 
tale by Edgar Poe. 








DRAMA 


——@— 
THE PAST THEATRICAL SEASON. 


A PECULIARITY of the modern English 
stage, though one that has hitherto escaped 
observation, has been its periodic dependence 
on the work of a single author. Its history, 
indeed, during the last twenty years readily 
admits of division into periods in each of 
which some particular dramatist was pre- 
dominant. Theatre-goers who glance back 
over the past two decades can easily map 
out these brief reigns for themselves, and 
will remember how the vogue of Mr. Pinero’s 
drama was followed by that of Wilde’s 
epigrams ; how to this succeeded the days 
in which Mr. Jones’s comedies were in con- 
stant demand; how Mr. Esmond had his 
spell of popularity, and then gave place to 
Mr. Sutro; how there was a time when it 
seemed that Mr. Barrie could do nothing 
wrong in the playhouse; and how finally 
Mr. Bernard Shaw found himself suddenly 
made into an idol of the market-place. 
The series of short supremacies still goes on. 
Last year the managers were running after 
Mr. Locke with commissions; during the 
season that has just ended it has been Mr. 
Somerset Maugham who has enjoyed an 
exceptional share of public favour, for he 
has had no fewer than four plays acted at 
West-End theatres simultaneously. 

Such a summary as this would not be 
worth making were it a mere chronicle of 
the caprices of fashion. Unfortunately, 
only too often our older writers have given 
signs of having worked themselves out just 
as a new man has risen into notice. Mr. 
Pinero is at no loss for material for his 
social studies; Mr. Shaw goes on steadily 
fashioning for himself a fresh dramatic 





form ; but it is impossible not to recognize 
that Mr. Jones has long been repeating him- 
self, and that he and Mr. Sutro, and Mr. 
Esmond too, have somehow in their later 
plays got off the track and lost toueh with 
real life. Our commercial system of manage- 
ment, in fact, makes for the exhaustion of 
inspiration. No sooner does the’ dramatist 
of the hour secure his first success than he 
is beset by would-be customers, and tempted 
to overtax his energies; and since he is 
usually a solitary phenomenon, he never 
obtains the benefit of the healthy rivalry 
of fellow-beginners. Lacking this stimulus, 
he finds it difficult not to drift into the habit 
of conventionality ; it is much easier to 
give the indolent public what it wants in the 
shape of sentimentality and fun at any price 
than. to force it to think in the playhouse. 
Mr. Maugham is not free from this vice; 
he is obviously writing just now for the 
market. We may be grateful to him for 
his clever craftsmanship, high spirits, wit, 
and fancy ; but there is no denying that his 
epigrams smell of the lamp and that his 
comic dialogue is desperately laboured and 
artificial. In comedies such as ‘ Lady 
Frederick,’ which has already been played 
for more than nine months, and ‘ Jack Straw’ 
and ‘Mrs. Dot,’ which seem both booked 
for a run of two hundred or more per- 
formances, his buoyancy carries off hi 
stilted diction; but the defect was marked 
in his more serious drama ‘ The Explorer,’ 
which lacked sincerity alike in its senti- 
mental and its humorous scenes. 

Mr. Maugham has shared his laurels with 
other promising playwrights who have a 
truer ear than he for the niceties of colloquial 
speech. Mr. Hubert Henry Davies, for 
instance, in what is the best, though the 
lightest of all his comedies, ‘The Mollusc,’ 
a play which has already run for two hundred 
and fifty nights, has given us a wonderful 
study of a woman immovably inert, and talk 
which is always entertaining and natural. 
Both the new dramatists for whom Miss 
Lena Ashwell has stood sponsor during her 
enterprising Kingsway management have 
shown similar capacity for catching the 
tones and expressions of everyday conversa- 
tion. We feel that we are among repre- 
sentatives of the real shopgirl class as we 
listen to the chatter of the heroine and her 
fellow-assistants in the bedroom scene of 
‘ Diana of Dobson’s.’ We are delighted by 
the convincing naturalness of the dialogue 
in Mr. Anthony Wharton’s play, ‘Irene 
Wycherley,’ no less than by the skill with 
which the young author handles situations 
of emotional poignancy. Both he and his 
companion playwright at the Kingsway, 
Miss Cicely Hamilton, were rewarded, it 
is pleasant to recall, with runs of about 
twenty weeks, and they are both welcome 
recruits to the attenuated ranks of our native 
dramatists. Another new-comer of whom 
we have hope is Mr. Roy Horniman, whose 
bright if conventional little play, ‘The 
Education of Elizabeth,’ passed the hundred 
nights’ limit which is generally associated 
with success. The one popular stage 
version of a novel (and there have been 
some ten in all presented during the season) 
has been Mr. Locke’s modern picaresque 
romance, ‘The Beloved Vagabond’; this 
was performed fifty times at His Majesty's, 
but a run of fifty nights at Mr. Tree’s 
theatre is, from a financial point of view, 
worth a hundred at almost any other play- 
house. The year has also seen the advent 
of a writer of realistic drama of undoubted 
power, but it would be foolish to contend 
that Mr. Masefield’s ‘Nan,’ splendid rural 
tragedy though it was, attracted the public. 
Here, then, are the younger writers who 
have done well during the season—Mr. 
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Maugham, Mr. Davies, Mr. Locke, Mr. 
Wharton, Mr. Masefield, Mr. Horniman, 
and Miss Hamilton. These seven form an 
encouraging list. Against this we have 
to set one failure, Mr. A. E.W. Mason’s, with 
‘Marjory Strode, and one “success of 
esteem,” Mr. Laurence Binyon’s with his 
blank-verse tragedy, ‘ Attila,” which con- 
tained charming poetry, but lacked dramatic 
strength and concentration. 

Of the older craftsmen, Mr. Jones has re- 
mained silent ; Mr. Grundy has been repre- 
sented only by his old adaptation ‘A Pair 
of Spectacles’; and Mr. Esmond has 
written two conventional pieces, * Under the 
Greenwood Tree’ and ‘The O’Grindles,’ 
neither of which did exceptionally well, 
though his Irish farce deserved more popu- 
larity than it obtained. Mr. Pinero has 
furnished us with a very interesting, if 
rather depressing study of provincial man- 
ners in ‘The Thunderbolt,’ and his ‘ Gay 
Lord Quex’ has repaid revival. But it is 
unlikely that the run of ‘ The Thunderbolt ’ 
—just under sixty performances—can have 
satisfied either its author or Mr. Alexander, 
especially when it is compared with the 
record of nearly one hundred and ninety 
representations secured at the St. James’s 
by M. Henri Bernstein’s ‘ Thief,’ the one 
adaptation from the French which has 
obtained any great popularity during the 
season. Mr. Bernard Shaw—for he may 
now be reckoned among the veterans—has 
produced a conversation, ‘ Getting Married,’ 
which contained the makings of a first-rate 
comedy, but tailed off in interest during its 
latter half. Nevertheless it showed its 
author as witty and stimulating as ever, and 
it secured what, for his intellectual drama, 
may be regarded as the considerable run 
of fifty-four performances. Add to this 
four weeks for that droll burlesque ‘ Cesar 
and Cleopatra,’ a month for the revival of 
‘You Never Can Tell,’ nine weeks for the 
reproduction of ‘Arms and the Man,’ and 
seventy-five nights for the West-End pro- 
duction of ‘The Devil’s Disciple’ (figures 
are of importance in this connexion), and 
it will be seen that at large houses such as 
the Savoy, the Queen’s, and the Haymarket, 
Mr. Shaw has justified his claim to be con- 
sidered as something more than the play- 
wright of a clique. Nor must we forget 
Mr. Barrie, who has proved by the hundred 
and odd nights’ run which has rewarded 
revivals of those delightful fantasies ‘ The 
Admirable Crichton’ and ‘ Peter Pan’ that 
he still retains his hold on the affections of 
London playgoers. 

It will be noticed that the successes of 
the year have been gained mainly in comedy 
and by home-bred dramatists. Farce, it is 
true, has obtained the longest run of the 
season in the case of “‘ Charles Marlowe’s ” 
burlesque story of medisevalism, ‘When 

ights were Bold’; but the popularity 
of that play has been due rather to the 
humour of its idea than its treatment. 
Musical comedy, again, has scored its 
customary triumphs with ‘The Merry 
Widow,’ ‘The Gay Gordons,’ ‘ Havana,’ 
and ‘ Butterflies’ ; while in the sphere of 

pular drama the surprising success which 
attended the Lyceum revival of ‘ The Chris- 
tian,’ and the immediate appeal of Major 
and Mr. Leo Trevor’s naval comedy, 

‘ The Flag Lieutenant,’ with which Mr. Cyril 
Maude has broken his spell of bad luck at the 
Playhouse, deserve to beput on record. More 
noteworthy, however, than the persistence 
of melodrama has been the favour with 
which playgoers at the Lyceum received the 
attempt made by the managers of that house 
to popularize Shakspeare. ‘Romeo and 


Juliet ’ ran there for nearly ninety nights, 
and this achievement compares very favour- 





ably with the fifty performances which, with 
the advantage of Mr. Tree’s impersonation 
of Shylock, were all ‘The Merchant of 
Venice ’ secured at His Majesty’s. 

Strangely enough, American drama has 
failed for the most part in London theatres, 
the one exception being ‘A White Man,’ 
a play which, with its atmosphere of a trans- 
atlantic pioneer settlement, has procured 
for Mr. Lewis Waller one of his most success- 
ful seasons. ‘The New York Idea’ of Mr. 
Langdon Mitchell, a genuine comedy in its 
way, was perhaps too American in its setting 
for English audiences; and so was that 
carnival of noise and bustle, ‘The College 
Widow,’ supposed to reflect the hurly-burly 
of life in transatlantic universities. These 
two pieces deserved better fortune. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


An Irish correspondent writes 
Dublin :— 

** In your issue of July 11th there is a review of 
A. E.’s drama ‘ Deirdre,’ in which the reviewer 
says: ‘A. E. challenges comparisons with Mr. 
Yeats by dramatizing afresh the story of the old- 
world heroine Deirdre.’ May I point out that 
A. E.’s ‘ Deirdre’ was acted in May, 1902, and 
published in the Celtic Christmas of December, 
1902, some years before Mr. Yeats wrote his play ? 
In fact, if Ido not misrepresent a passage in Mr. 
Yeats’s ‘ Discoveries,’ his play was intended as a 

rotest against the ‘over-refinement’ of A. E.’s, 

do not think the ‘ protest’ was successful.” 


THE death of Mr. Bronson Howard, the 
American dramatist, was announced from 
Avon-by-the-Sea, New Jersey, on Wednes- 
day last. Mr. Howard was born at Detroit 
on October 7th, 1842, and was originally a 
journalist. He visited England in 1875 and 
1879, and in 1880 married a sister of Sir 
Charles Wyndham. Since 1872 he had 
devoted himself to play-writing. His plays 
include ‘ Brighton’ (1870), produced over 
here at the Court by Sir Charles Wyndham ; 
‘ The Old Love and the New,’ produced at 
the same place by Wilson Barrett in 1879 ; 
and ‘ Truth,’ produced at the Criterion in 
the same year by Sir Charles Wyndham. 
These plays, with different names, and 
several others have been seen on the 
American stage. 


Mr. Seymour Hicks intends next season 
to produce ‘ The Hampton Club,’ the Grand 
Guignoi piece derived from Stevenson’s 
gruesome story. He also proposes to stage 
‘ Richard ITI.’ on an elaborate scale. 


from 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—R. C.—H. W.—C. H.—L. B.— 
A. K.—Received. 

R. M. (Paris)—C. A. H. (U.S.).—Not suitable for us. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning 
the appearance of reviews of books. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

.WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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BOHNS | 
LIBRARIES. 


FULL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


‘¢ The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which 
judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep a 
careful eye.” —Atheneum. 

This well-known Series now includes upwards of 
800 volumes of Standard Works in English Litera. 
ture, and Translations from the Classics and all 
the Modern Languages, on 


HISTORY. SCIENCE. ; 
BIOGRAPHY. NATURAL HISTORY, 
TOPOGRAPHY. PHILOSOPHY, 
ARCHZOLOGY. POETRY. 
THEOLOGY. ART. 

ANTIQUITIES. FICTION. 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 


Price 3s. 6d. or 5S. per volume (with 
exceptions). 


NOW R EADY. 
GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


(‘Poetry and Truth from my own Life’). 

A Revised Translation by M. STEELE-SMITH, 
Head Lecturer in Modern Languages at 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 

With an Introduction and Bibliography by 
KARL BREUL, Litt.D. Ph.D. 

2 vols. 33. 6d. each. 

This version of Goethe’s ‘ Dichtung und Wahr.- 
heit’ is based on the well-known translation by 
John Oxenford and the Rev. A. J, Morrison, pre- 
viously the standard English Text. It has, how- 
ever, been so searchingly revised in the light of 
the latest German editions and commentaries as to 

be practically a new translation. 


3 vols. small post 8vo, 33. 6d. each. 
RANKE'’S HISTORY OF THE 
POPES DURING THE 
LAST FOUR CENTURIES. 


Translated by E. FOSTER. 
New Edition, Revised by G. R. DENNIS, B.A. 
*,* This Edition has been revised throughout 
by the latest German Edition, the Chapters on 
Pius IX. and the Vatican Council have been 
translated for the first time, and a new and very 
full Index has been added. 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 
COMPLETION OF MR. TEMPLE SscOTT’S 
EDITION OF SWIFT. 


12 vols. with numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. 
58. each. 


SWIFT'S PROSE WORKS. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 

With an Introduction by W. E. H. LECKY. 

Vol. XII. Bibliography and Full Index, with 
Essays on the Portraits of Swift and Stella, by the 
late Sir FREDERICK FALKINER, K.C., and on 
the Relations between Swift and Stella, by the 
Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D,, Dean of 
St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and View of 
Woodpark. [Ready in October. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. 


Robinson’s Translation of the ‘ Utopia’; 
together with Roper’s Life of ‘Sir Thomas More,’ 
and More’s Letters to Margaret Roper and others. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 
[In the press. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDES 


Contain a Complete List of First-Class Hotels and Boarding Houses both in England and 
on the Continent. 


Prices: British Editions, 6d. and 2s.; Continental Editions, 2s. and 3s. 6d. 





BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland, 
Price 6d., or Prospectuses may be obtained from THE MANAGER, Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


BANSTEAD (Surrey) Rose Hill School. 


BEDFORD ai . The Modern School. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA we one «.. Oxford House School. 
BRECON oe oe wn nti «. Christ College. 

BRIGHTON Brighton College. 
BRIGHTON Shoreham Grammar School. 
BRIGHTON Hove High School. 


Crewkerne Grammar School. 
Denstone College. 

8. Oswald's College. 

Eltham College. 

The College. 


CREWKERNE (Somerset) 
DENSTONE (Staffs.) 
ELLESMERE (Shropshire) 
ELTHAM (Kent) 
FERMOY (Co. Cork) 


FOLKESTONE Feltonfleet School. 
FOLKESTONE on Bedford House. 
GUERNSEY ... ons oe Guernsey High School. 
HARROGATE ... . Pannal Ash College. 


Glebe House. 

Elmhurst School. 
Knutsford Grammar School. 
Montrose College. 


HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
KNUTSFORD (Cheshire) oes 
LONDON (Streatham Hill, S.W.) 


MANCHESTER wh Urmston College. 
MARGATE « on oss one «. Margate College. 
NEWTON ABBOT (S. Devon)... iss ... Newton College. 
RAMSGATE eee os Chatham House College. 
SOUTHPORT ... The Modern School. 


Shrewsbury House. 
Manor Park School. 


SURBITON (Surrey) 
SUTTON (Surrey) 


SUTTON (Surrey) sini a oss +. Wollaston School. 
TAPLOW (Bucks) The Grammar School. 
WIMBLEDON ..}. . King’s College School. 
WORKSOP (Notts) Worksop College. 
WORTHING Steyne School. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
dee + ... §. Winifred’s School. 

Ancaster House. 

Rothesay School. 


BANGOR (N. Wales) 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
BOSCOMBE (Hants) 


BOURNEMOUTH Fontainebleau School. 
FOLKESTONE... St. Margaret’s School. 
LYMINGTON ... Arnewards House, Hordle. 
MANCHESTER Urmston College. 
MARGATE Margate College. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—continued. 


MARGATE ose Alleyn College. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA ... =e ron ... Montauban School. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA jan on .. Upper St. Leonards Ladies 


College. 
Seaford Ladies’ College. 
Calder School. 
Friedenheim School. 
High School. 
High School. 
Benhilton College. 
Hamilton House. 
Steyne High School. 


SEAFORD (Sussex) 
SEASCALE (Cumberland) 
SEATON (Devon) os 
SHAFTESBURY (Dorset 
SLEAFORD (Lincoln) ... 
SUTTON (Surrey) és 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS ... 
WORTHING ia 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 


BRUGES (Belgium) 
BRUSSELS 
LAUSANNE 


Pembroke School. 
Ecole Centrale Technique 
Le Lycée, 22, Avenue del’Aurore. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BONN (Rhine) ... 
BRUGES (Belgium) 9, Quai St. Anne. 
BRUSSELS i ae ae .. 82-84, Rue Paul Lauters. 
CASSEL eee og =e was ... 10, Ob, Sophienstrasse. 


Konigstrasse 1. 


DRESDEN Leubnitzerstrasse 19, 

DRESDEN 31, Sedanstrasse, 

DRESDEN 4, Eliasplatz. 

EISENACH 9, Ofenstein. 

FLORENCE 9, Via Domenico. 

GENEVA eas Chateau d’Aire, 

GODESBERG ... Haus Schonau. 

HANOVER Sextrosstrasse. 

HOMBURG Victoria College. 

LAUSANNE Haute-Rampe. 

LAUSANNE Les Alliéres. 

LAUSANNE Pensionnat Johnston. 

LAUSANNE Pensionnat Rochemont. 

LAUSANNE La Bergeronnette Av. des Alpes. 

MUNICH snus Prinz Regenten Strasse, 
22 Gg. 

VEVEY sea ean ae ae .. 82, Quai Perdonnet. 

WEIMAR Pension Reiffenstein. 








“Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construction, or 
administration of railways, both at home and abroad.”—Telegraph. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s. 


BRADSHAW'S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON COMPANIES), 
SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND DIRECTORY 


OF 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers of Railway Supplies. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and financial position of 
Railways in all parts of the World. It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition 
of every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections dealing with Waterways and 
Carriage and Wagon Companies are also added. 


FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics showing the revenue and 
€xpenditure of each of the principal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pp. with numerous Maps. 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND AT MANCHESTER. 





: ‘‘There seem to be no particular concerning our navigable canals and 
rivers that have not been brought together in the book.”— Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND NAVIGABLE 
RIVERS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, Merchants, 
Traders, and Others. 


Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways, 


By HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the advantages and possibilities of 
inland navigation, and contains all information, other than financial, necessary to owners 
of waterside premises, business houses, and others who for business or political reasons are 
interested in the subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the author after an inspection of the whole of 
the waterways, amounting to a mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. 


400 pp. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, post free, 
ONE GUINEA net, from 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatry, Useru.”—Atheneum. 


— 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NoTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1886. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s, 3d. for Six Months ; 


20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 


contains, in addition to a great 


variety of similar Notes and Replies, 


Articles of Interest on the following Subjects, 
THIRD SELECTION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

Translations of Galen—Books on Gaming—John Gilpin’s Route 
to Edmonton—Mrs. Glasse—‘ Globe’ Centenary—Goethe— 
Oliver Goldsmith—Thomas Gray—Greene’s ‘ Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bongay’—Grub Street—A. H. Hallam’s Publications— 
Harvey, Marston, Jonson, and Nashe—Hawker of Morwen- 
stow—Heber’s ‘ Racing Calendar’—George Herbert’s Proverbs 
—Herrick—Heuskarian Rarity in the Bodleian—‘ Historical 
English Dictionary ’"—Hood’s ‘Comic Annual’ =~ 


BIOGRAPHY. 
“The Starry Galileo”—Letters of German Notabilities—W. E. 
Gladstone—Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey—Duchess of Gordon— 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Thurlow—Thomas Guy’s Will—Nell 
Gwyn—Serjeant Hawkins—Sir John Hawkwood—Sir Richard 
Hotham—Victor Hugo. . 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Genesis i. 1—Nameless Gravestones—Greek Church Vestments 
—Hagioscope or Oriel—Heretics Burnt—Hexham Priory and 
the Augustales—Holy Communion, Substitutes for Bread— 
Honest Epitaphs—Huxley on the Bible—‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ 


FINE ARTS. 
Gainsborough’s lost ‘ Duchess’—Grinling Gibbons’s Statue of 
James II.—Sir John Gilbert’s Drawings in the ‘London 
Journal ’— Miss Gunning’s Portraits— Haydon’s Historical 
Pictures— Pictures by Sir G@. Hayter—Hogarth—Holbein 
Portraits—Hoppner Portraits. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 

Caimacam or Kaimakam—Camelry—Cecil, its Pronunciation 
—Celtic Words in Anglo-Saxon Districts—Chaperon applied to 
Males—Chic recognized by the French Academy—Chi-ike— 
“Chink” of Woods—Comically—Corn-bote—Creak as a Verb 
—Crowdy-mutton— Deadfold—Dewsiers—“ Different than ”— 
Dive, Peculiar Meaning—Dude—Electrocute—English Accentu- 
ation—Ey in Place-names—Fashion in Language—Fearagur- 
thok, Irish Word—Félibre—Filbert—Flapper, Anglo-Indian 
Slang—Irish “ Flittings”—Floyd v. Lloyd—Folk or Folks— 
Foulrice—Frail—Gallant, its Varying Accent—Gallimaufry— 
Gambaleery—Gaol and Goal—Garage—Gavel and Shieling— 
Ghetto—Ghost-words—“ Good afternoon ”—Doubtful Grammar 
in A.V. and Prayer Book—Greek Pronunciation—Gutter- 
snipe—Gwyneth—Halsh—Hattock—Help with an Infinitive— 
Helpmate and Helpmeet—Henbane—Heron—High-faluting— 
-Hooligan— Hopeful and Sangw’_s— Huish — Hullabaloo — 
Hartling. 


| PROVERBS AND QUOTATIONS. 

“ Cambuscan bold ”—‘“ Carnage is God’s daughter ”—“ Chalk on 
the door” — “Lug the coif”— ‘Comparisons are odious”— 
“ Crow to pluck ”—“Crying down credit ”—“ Cutting his stick” 
—“Who sups with the devil” —** Down tothe ground” —“ Dutch 


courage” — “Embarras des richesses” — “ English take their 
pleasures sadly”—“ Enjoy bad health”—“ Fall below par”~— 
“ Farewell, vain world ”—“ Fegges after peace”—“ Fert, Fert 
Fert,” on Italian Coins—“ First catch your hare ”—“ Flea in 
the ear ”—“ Forgive, blest shade ”—French Sermon in Proverbs 
—Familiar French Quotations—“ God works wonders now and 
then ”—‘“ Gone to Jericho ”—“ Green grief to the Grahams”— 


“Grass widow”—Gratitude Defined—“ Green-eyed monster” 
—“ Heart of grace”—“ Hook it”—“ Hop the twig ”—* Horse- 





marine.” 
SONGS, BALLADS, and NURSERY RIMES. 
“Ask nothing more of me, sweet”—‘ Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington ’—‘ Beggar’s Petition’—‘Canadian Boat Song’— 
‘Charlie is my Darling’—‘ Cherry Ripe ’—‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye’—‘ Dulce Domum ’—“ Gentle shepherd, tell me where ”— 
“God bless the King!—I mean the Faith’s defender ’—“I 
dwelt in a city enchanted ”—“T’ll hang my harp on a willow 
tree ”—“ In the days when we went gipsying.” 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Acacia in Freemasonry—Adelaide Waistcoat—Adulation Extra- 
ordinary—Old Advertisements—olian Harp, its Construction 
—Albino Animals Sacrificed — Ale, Bottled, Burton, and 
“ Lanted”—Anagrams on Various Subjects—Apostle Spoons— 
Athens, the City of the Violet Crown — Autographs, how 
to keep them— Bagman, for Commercial Traveller — Bank 
of England and Heberfield—First Lady Barrister—Birch-sap 
Wine—Ancient Boats Discovered—Bows and Arrows last used 
in War—Bread by Troy Weight—C.I.V. N icknames—Originator 
of Christmas Cards—Beginning and End of Centuries—Olerks 
in Chancery—Chess Legend—Chimneys in Ancient Houses— 
Introduction of Chocolate— Twenty-four-hour Clocks —Qon- 
vivial Clubs—Local Names for the Cowslip—Karliest Cricket 
Match—Death from Fright—Dutch Fleet captured by Cavalry 
—Standing Egg—Brewers’ “ Entire”—Earliest Envelopes— 
Epigrams and Epitaphs—Farthings Rejected—Feeding- Bottles 
First Used—Five o’Clock Tea—Flats in London—Flaying Alive 
—Franciscans v. Freemasons—FEarliest Funeral CGards—Gas 
and Locomotive—Gates on Commons—Genius and - Large 
Families—Gentleman Porter—Germination of Seeds—Slang 
for Gin—Gipsy Wedding and Funeral—Golf and Pall-mall— 
Goths and Huns—Guillotine—Gun Reports—Hair Powder last 
Used—Hansom Cab, its Inventor—First Silk Hat in London. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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a ‘ WORKS BY 
The Aristocracy of Health. | wyijan tuynne Lynn. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, 
influential, long-lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth 
depends largely on Self; that old age is what we make it ; that normal 
health is the richest prize of existence, and that this world is made for 
health and happiness. —HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken 
requires, will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty 


help to make and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and Happy. 


as occasion 
of exercise, 





‘ Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 


These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
TENNYSON. 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices—SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telephone No.: 12282 CENTRAL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

This Society was established in 1862 to supply Leg Instruments, Spinal Supports, 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description of 
Mechanical Support, to the Poor. 

OVER 470 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Annual Subscription of £0 10 6 \ Entitles to Two Recommendations 
Life Subscription of 5 0 0: per Annum. 
Bankers—Messrs. Banrctay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard Street. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 








AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 43d. 








Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 


markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &c. 
‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to- 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 
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